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ABSTRACT 

The programs discussed in this document are those 
sponsored by public school systems with enrollments of 12,000 or more 
in which students voluntarily enroll as an option to the regular high 
school program available in their district. The characteristics of 
alternative high schools are outlined and consideration is given to 
(1) college and university reaction to applications from students who 
have attended alternative high schools, (2) the reaction of State 
departments of education to experimental school programs, and (3) 
procedures followed by regional accreditation associations in 
approving alternative high school programs. Descriptions of 47 
alternative high school programs serving students in 38 school 
systems are , provided, including a majority of those programs that 
were in operation during the school year 1971-72. A brief 
bibliography, an index to the programs, and several student and 
program evaluation forms are provided. (MLF) 
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ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOLS: 

Probably the most difficult task faced in 
compiling this report on alternative high 
school programs was determining just; what is 
an “alternative" high scliool program. In the 
initial planning stage of this study, it was 
clear only that tlie programs to be included 
would have to be sponsored by public school 
systems, as opposed to tne "free" school pro- 
grams which operate outside the system of public 
education — such as street academies — and that 
Uie programs would have to serve students of 
high school age. A definitive set of criteria 
for identifying the programs had not been 
arrived at even in February of this year when 
the Educational Researdi Service asked all 
school systems enrolling 12,000 or more pupils 
whether they operated "any * alternative * liigh 
school programs (free schools, schools-without- 
walls, mini-schools)?" 

It was only after a study of the program 
descriptions submitted by responding school 
systems, together with a careful review of 
the available literature, that the following 
criteria for inclusion in this ERS study emerged; 

1, The school would have to be one in which 
students voluntarily enroll as an option 
to the regular high school program avail- 
able in t leir district. Therefore many 
high school programs, although very inno- 
vative and unusual, were eliminated because 
the students are assigned on the basis of 
residence v/ithin the school’s boundaries. 

2, Since recent reports published by the Na- 
tional School public Relations Associa- 
tiooi^ are devoted to dropout centers and 
to schools for pregnant students, these 
two types of programs were also eliminated, 

3, Hie school must provide an alternative ap- 
proach to teaching and learning in core 
subjects, rather than options in the areas 
of enrichment or elective courses. (An 
exception was made in the case of the two 
programs representing the Massachusetts 
State Board ruling because they demonstrate 



SOME PIONEER PROGRAMS 

how the programs in alternative schools can 
be made available on a optional basis to 
entire higli school populations.) 

Giaracteris tics of alternative 
high schools 

Based on the above stipulations, it may seem 
that the liigli school, programs included herein 
liave been selected largely through attrition. 

On the positive side, however, it can be said 
that the programs included do share a number 
of features in common. Hie programs are all of 
recent vintage — the majority were establLslied 
during the 1971-72 school year, llie programs 
ha\*e small enrollments (generally 200 pupils 
or less), Ihe teaching staff is varied in 
background and features pre- and nci-profes- 
sional instructors in order to enrich the cur- 
riculum and reduce pupil-teacher ratios. Par- 
ents and other community members are vitally 
involved — in the planning, in the teaching, 
and in an all-around display of interes t in 
the program. The students have had a very key 
role in planning, developing, and evaluating 
the school and its program; this degree of 
student participation manifests itself in 
continuing development and governance of the 
school. After initial planning costs are met, 
the programs cost little or nothing over the 
average per pupil cost at the high schools the 
pupils would have attended. 

In all programs, the student is able to 
complete requirements for a high school diploraa 
if he so desires. Independent study, student 
contracts, and credit/no credit grading are 
the rule rather than the exception. Courses 
also vary in :iontent and approach from the 
traditional core subjects. Student self- 
evaluation is an important part of the evalu- 



1/ National School Public Relations Association. Dropouts; Prevention and Rehabilitation . Educa- 
tion U.S.A. Special Report. Washington, D.C. : the Association, 1972. 56 p. $4, 
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alion of sUidonL progrt^ss iu Lhc accvlemic and 
social, aitipocts of his school program. 'I’ho 
school program is housocl apart from tlu* regular 

school — oithor in i ‘ .3 own building convorted 
from another use, or in scattered areas tlirougli-* 
out the city, or in a special area or wing of the 
regular high scliool. 'llicre is a low stuclcnti- 
eounselor ratio and regular meetings with the 
eounseJ.ors are part of each student Vs program. 
Most schools and classes are nongraded. Most 
offer (or even require) students to take part In 
work-study programs or community service volun- 
teer work as part of their school program and 
for credit. In all cases individualization of 
instruction is the primary concern. 

As a matter of interest, we offer below the 
open-ended list of characteristics of alternative 
scliools compiled by Ctianging Schools , ”an occa- 
sional newsletter on alternative schools" pub- 
lished by the Educational Alternatives Project 
at Indiana University, in cooperation with the 
National Consortium on Educational Alternatives: 

"1. It must provide the educational clien- 
tele — the students and their parents — 
with a choice, i.e. the community should 
have the freedom to choose between educa- 
tional options. If there is no *free 
choice,* the program would be little more 
than a ’grouping* device, 

"2. It must have a program or curriculum that 
is significantly different from the con- 
ventional or regular progranf. 

"3. It should involve the local community 

— parents and students — in the planning, 
development, operation, and evaluation of 
the alternative. 

"4, It should also be a total program, not 

just a short class or a part of the school 
day . 

"5, It should have a location, whether in a 
separate building, a wing of a scliool, a 
community facility, or a few designated 
classrooms, so it can be identified geo- 
graphically from the regular school program. 

"6, It should, if feasible, be available K-12, 
or better yet, from cradle to grave. 

’ 7. ? 
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A more oxtuuslve .list, anpearod in an 
article by Charles A. Wedemevur In t:lu‘ Januarv 
19 72 i 5 ? s u e of I- <Ju cat Ion al T oclu lol o gy . Mr. 
Wodemeyer says Llint the follo'ving features 
characterize "open education," hut not a.l 1 of 
them are present In e./icli oxampJe, nor are they 
exclusive to upon education: 

.?■ Vr ; — of a.ll 

ages — to enroll in formal and informal prngiMms 
regardless of where they live, their ago, pri‘vi- 
ous experienee, sclioo.ling or sO(; i ooconomie con- 
dition; a broadening and spreading of educationaJ 
opportunity . 

"Employing some approach to oj\:k cyu', 

(credit for previous learning; credit hy exam; 
recognition of life and work experience and 
learning) . 

"hpylouiyig n:iiZliptc ohicomclc' for open comnui- 
nl cat ions (a school without walls) via radio, 

TV, mail and other media in independent study 
approaches, in addition to class and group 
experiences , 

"Making available an opcyi cio?viLmtiOf'i 
relevant to the life and learning styles of 
different people, all of whom carry some degree 
of responsibility for selecting their own goals, 
helping in curriculum development, and partic- 
ipating in decision-making regarding their own 
learning. 

"Facilitating open access to learning in 
homes, libraries, on jobs, in communities as 
well as in schools; the broadening of the learn- 
ing environment. 

"Encouraging open participation of part- 
time learners, who combine working with learn- 
ing. 

"Seeking open accreditation between the 
regular and open schools. 

"Arranging open cooperation and staff 
sharing between the regular and open schools, 
libraries, public and private schools, business 
and industry — in 

program policy 
program development 
program delivery 
program access 

"Regarding as highly relevant the needs, 
convenience and individually oriented life 
situations of the learners; programs that are 
learner oriented* 

"Recognizing that life-long learning is 
an imperative, and seeking to diminish the 
dependency of learners on teachers and schools, 
but teaching learners to be to a large extent 




- Changing Schools. "What is an Alternative School?" Changing Schools , Number 001. p. 16. 
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responsible for Llieir own learning, and to have 
conClclence in proceeding without the dependency 
relation that is fostered in conventionai 
schools . 

’’Regarding as irrelevant the question ol 
whether teachers and learners are always present 
at tiic same time and in the same place, because 
die ultirr.at'C learninj ^ cnvirovnonL ' ia the 
learnei* himself^ wherever he is, with the open 
school communicating, supporting, encouraging, 
serving and guiding. 

“Creating nci) roles for teachers^ roles 
that arc closer to the classical Platonic model, 
with the teacher as critic, guide, adviser 
mentor, and problem-solver. 

’’Accepting the learner as a full partner 
in the processes that link teaching and learning 
towards mutually selected and accepted goals; 
the individualization of teaching based on the^y 
recognition of the individuality of lear*7Ungf^— 

Scope of this study 

Beginning on page 8 of this Circular are 
47 descriptions of alternative high school pro- 
grams serving students in 38 school systems. 
These programs do not represent a comprehensive 
nationwide survey. The Educational Research 
Service attempted to obt..‘in information on as 
many programs as possible which meet the cri- 
teria outlined earlier in this report, but the 
results have been limited by the following cir- 
cums tances : 

1. Not all school systems with 12,000 or more 
pupils replied to the ERS request. 

2. Not all the schools contacted sent descrip- 
tive materials on which a summary could be 
based , 

3. Although an effort was made, through profes- 
sional literature and other available 
sources, to identify smalJ.er school systems 
with alternative programs, a systematic sur- 
vey was prohibitive from the standpoints of 
time and expense. 

4. Programs are springing up every day. It 

may well be that some very worthwhile proj- 
ects began after the initial request went 
out to local school systems in February of 
this year. Four systems did submit informa- 
tion on programs which are scheduled for 
opening in September 1972, but because they 
are still in the planning stage they have 
been omitted from this Circular. Tliese 
four programs are: the Alternative School 

in Pasadena, California; Tuley Outpost of 



Murr.iy F. Tuley High School in Chicago, 
Illinois; the ('ommuuUy and Mie CXuit. ered 
Seme star in SacramcMUo, California; and 
the I^ouifivillo Brown School operated by 
the Louisville Cit. y Schools, Kentucky. 

Although, as stated above, this report does 
not provide an all-inclusive compendium of alter- 
native high school programs, it does include 
descriptions of a good proportion of the programs 
which operated uring the school year 1971-72, 
especially in the larger scliool systeim^. Each 
of the descriptions was prepared by ERS from 
materials sent by the sponsoring scliool system. 
Each description was sent to the school system 
for verification. 

A brief bibliography (pages 53 and 54) and 
an index to the programs (page 55) and their 
features (page 54) are included for the con- 
venience of readers. Several student and pro- 
gram evaluation forms used in alternative high 
schools appear on pages 45-52. 

Some considerations fo r 
program planners 

It is hoped that this Circular will pro- 
vide school systems contemplating an alterna- 
tive high school program with some guidelines 
and suggestions. For this reason, the sections 
which follow deal with three very practical 
considerations which must be taken into account: 
(1) How do colleges and universities react to 
applications from students who have attended 
alternative high schools? (2) Wliat is the 
reaction of state departments of education to 
experimental school programs? (3) X'lhat pro- 
cedures are followed by regional accrediting 
associations in approving alternative high 
school programs? 

(1) Colleges and universities . Before em- 
barking on their alternative programs, at least 
three of the responding school systems surveyed 
the reactions of colleges and universities to 
accepting graduates of alternative schools. The 



3/ Wedemeyer, Charles A. “The *0pen* School: Education’s Runnymeade?“ Educational Technology 12: 
66-67; January 1972. Quoted with permission. 
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rtfSiiLls of L)u* three inquiries wore sJ.iniLai*. 

/\s Mtateh hy tlie director of the KxpcrJ mental 
Ero^rani in Onk Park and River Forest High 
School, IJlinoift (see description on page 24), 
"Vhe majority of the answers received were pos- 
itive and indicated that our stiulents wouid 
have little or no trouble with co.l lege admit- 
tance." Ihe ^’ 0 lieges contacted wanted two 
things in lieu of grade point average and rank 
in class — Scholastic Aptitude Test scores and 
descriptions of the student's activities. 

Several schools mentioned that a special 
letter is sent to the colleges with the appli- 
cations or transcripts of students who have 
attended alternative high schools, llie letter 
explains the purpose of tlie school and its op- 
eration, and is accompanied by evaluations of 
the student's work. Such a letter, from West 
Philadelphia Community Free School, is repro- 
duced on page 44. 

(2) State departments of education . In 
April 1972 the Educational Research Service re- 
quested from eacli state department of education 
a copy of its current standards for graduation 
from high school. Along with the graduation 
requirements, many states included full texts 
of their criteria for accrediting high schools. 
Based on incomplete replies, it appears that a 
number of states already have procedures to 
handle experimental programs such as the alter- 
native school programs described here. Some 
merely state that approval of experimental pro- 
grams must be sought directly from the chief 
state school officer. Others permit the local 
school district to convert to Carnegie units 
the credits earned through independent study 
and other experimentally scheduled courses. 
Other states encourage principals to make al- 
lowances for the varying learning rates of stu- 
dents. The following provisions from the ac- 
creditation standards of some states show the 
various degrees of specificity in the matter; 

A laska 

"Secondary school administrators are urged 
to seek the most effective means of presenting 



CO u r s e off c v I n gs , '11 \ is w i 1 .1 r n i a i 1 a s t mly o f 
time allocation, grade placcmcMit, course longtns, 
ova liiral Lon, and ineChod of prescMiln 1 1 on , For ex- 
ample, if the cron tJ VO principal can devise a 
progr«am that will allow one stiulonl to complete 
Ills high school Algebra I in nine weeks, wliero- 
us another sludout may require two years to nc- 
coinnlish this, then the principal is hotter 
meeting the needs oC his students and should be. 
encouraged to broatlen his program, Prit'.cipals 
must develop criteria and procedures to allovv’ 
evaluation of all programs, lliis instrument 
should include organization, course content, 
and goals, for all classes being taught, " 

V/7 ‘ 

The requirements for graduation in CaL- 
ifernia include instruction in course areas, 
but specific subjects and units of credit are 
not prescribed, Tl^e areas required for grad- 
uation are: English, American history, Amer- 

ican government, mathematics, science, physical 
education (unless exempt) , and any courses re- 
quired by the local school district. The local 
district must adopt minimum academic standards 
for graduation, including standards of profi- 
ciency in basic skills that will enable indi- 
vidual achievement and ability to be asce'*^tain- 
ed and evaluated. 

Floral da 

The State of Florida has provided four 
ways in which a student may be graduated from 
high school. Each of the programs must be ap- 
proved and implemented by the local school 
board. They are; (1) A minimum of 15 credits 
earned in grades 10-12, with seven of the units 
specified by subject area, (2) Graduation un- 
der early admissions and advanced studies pro- 
grams — one full year's program in college sub- 
stitutes for the last year of high school, 

(3) Graduation from high school under a job 
entry studies program. (4) Student perform- 
ance graduation. The latter plan operates in 
this way: The school or district establishes 

a plan which includes guidelines and criteria 
for establishing the individual student's pro- 
gram of studies; the philosophy of the school, 
including the theory of learning on which the 
philosophy is based; and a procedure for evalu- 
ating the plan periodically. The plan must have 
the approval of the Commissioner of Education, 
conform to state-established goals, and be eval- 
uated annually, 

Hab)ciii 

"Negotiated programs for alienated students 
or other students with unique problems or needs 
may be structured with the approval of the prin- 
cipal and the district superintendent. Such 
programs may include credit for part-time work 
experience , " 

Illinois 

"A high school may grant credit on the 
basis of local examinations to pupils who have 

5 
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achieved tlie necessary proficiencies tlu'ougli in- 
dependent study eitlier with or without private 
tutoring, or for work taken in or from a recog- 
nized institution. Plans for earning credit 
outside of regular classes should be approved 
in advance by the local higli school principal 
according to established policy. Tlie pupil’s 
permanent record sliould show how tlie credit 
was earned. His examination papers upon wliich 
such credit is validated should be kept in the 
sdiool files for tlirc'e years as evidence for 
recognition and accreditation agencies,*’ 

Malve 

With advance permission of the Maine Con;- 
missioner of Education, classes may bo sched- 
uled for less tlian 120 clock hours per yetar 
(200 minutes per week) . 

New liarip shrive 

"inevitably, any set of standards for 
schools will at times appear to restrict the 
imagination and initiative of teachers and 
administrators. The State Board of Educa- 
tion intends that the’ approval of standards 
set forth be administered with sufficient 
flexibijity to encourage experimental efforts 
of all types, including the use of teacher aides, 
community resources, large group instruction, 
teaching teams, newer educational media, unu- 
sual scheduling practices, and similar arrange- 
ments . 

"It should be emphasized, however, that 
all experimental efforts are to be fully coor- 
dinated with the State Department of Education 
and approved by the State I oard of Education. 
Ihere must be reasonable evidence of adequate 
planning, of sufficient resources, and of a sat- 
isfactory scheme to evaluate the new program 
following a trial period. This pnlicy places a 
serious burden of professional responsibility on 
the local school officials. Under no conditions 
would the State Board expect superficial arrange- 
ments of an expedient nature to be represented 
as ’ experimental programs " 

New Mexico and Utah 

"In keeping with the philosophy that credit 
should basically be an expression of progress in 
learning rather than merely time spent, credit 
should be granted for work completed in a period 
of time that is either shorter or longer than 
the time normally required. Criteria for suc- 
cessful completion should be developed by the 
schools as a guide to both students and teachers 
in assuring quantity and quality of performance 
regardless of time involved." 

Fennsytvonia 

"At the discretion of the principal in con- 
sultation with the teacher, credit may be award- 
ed for the satisfactory completion of a planned 
course, regardless of time actually spent in 
class, in accordance with policies established 
by the board of school directors. 



**Credit may be awarded by the principal in 
consultation with tlie tcadier to regularly en- 
rolled students who succossfully pass an exami- 
nation which assesses mastcr>' of a planned course, 
regardless of the tlmo spent in receiving formal 
instruction in the course, in accordance with 
policies es tab lislied by tlie board of school di- 
rectors . 

"Any pupil lA years of age or older who is 
not benefiting from tlie regular program as de- 
termined by his teacher may, with the permis- 
sion of hib parents and the school principal, 
liavp an individualized schedule containing tliosc 
subjects from wiiich he can profit to prepare him 
for an occupational skill. All such programs 
shall include appropriate instruction in citizen- 
ship and communication skills." 

'Nash, i KQ ton 

Accreditation standards set by the Washing- 
ton State Board of Education specify that 16 
units are required for graduation — 8--^ in specif- 
ic subjects and fn electives, except tliat 
"when the local school district deems it to be 
in the best interest f’f the individual, specific 
requirements may be waived provided they are not 
required by state statutes." Ilie only statutory 
requirements in Washington are one unit of Unit- 
ed States history and government ard one-half 
unit of Washington history and government. 

Wyoni ng 

"At the discretion of the principal, credit 
is allowed upon the basis of qualitative achieve- 
ment in lieu of the foregoing quantitative re- 
quirement, provided such achievement is vali- 
dated by satisfactory scores upon standardized 
tests and other proof of proficiency and under- 
s tanding . " 

Additionally, five states have no specific 
graduation requirements, leaving this up to the 
local school board— Colorado, Connecticut, Mass- 
achusetts, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. The Oregon 
State Board of Education has before it proposed 
graduation requirements which, if approved, would 
become effective in September 1972 and apply to 
the graduating class of 1976. They emphasize 
performance requirements and minimum competencies 
in four areas — career development, consumer 
affairs , social responsibill ty , and personal 
development . 

(3) Regional accrediting agencies . ERS 
sent a letter to the executive secretary of each 

of the six regional associations which accredit 
high schools in the United States, requesting 
information on the criteria the association ap- 
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pJles to judging alternative liigli school programs, 
Soiected passages from tlie comments of the re- 
sponding executive secretaries and/or the accred- 
itation procedures follo\^/. At press time no 
information had been received from the Executive 
Director of the Commission on Secondary Schoois 
for the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools. 

:'outhein Aseoaiation of 
Colleges and !Jolioola 

"...the Commission on Secondary Schools of 
tlie Southern Association has long encouraged 
schools to develop new programs that may be 
somewhat different from the presently adopted 
standards. Our s^andards read: 

'1. I'/liere e-.perimental designs are at 
variance with the standards, the 
proposed study shall be presented to 
the State Committee for approval pri- 
or to the implementation of the exper- 
iment. (Forms for outlining the pro- 
posed studies may be obtained from 
the office of the State Chairman.) 

*2. Reports of the results of the exper- 
imental studies shall be filed with 
the annual report.* 

"We would accredit schools which are devel- 
oping concrete proposals showing their purposes 
and aims and would then visit such schools to 
determine whether or not they are achieving 
these aims in an acceptable way. Admittedly, 
this program is very general at the moment, but 
it is designed to open tlie door for experimen- 
tation, and when and if the program becomes 
specific, criteria will be developed." 

Western Association for 
Schools and Colleges 

"Accreditation of alternative schools, ei- 
ther public or private, poses for us no problem 
fundamentally different from the accreditation 
of any other type of secondary school. Our cri- 
teria are all stated in qualitative terms, and 
guarantee eacli institution is to be evaluated 
on the basis of the degree to whicli it is ac- 
complishing the purposes and functions outlined 
in its o\m statement of objectives, and on the 
appropriateness of those purposes and functions 
for an institution of its type. Our procedures 
do encourage much flexibility in evaluating 
various types of institutions. 

"In the case of Berkeley High School, we 
have accredited the total school and considerad 
the alternative programs as part of the whole, 

'fhey are considering establishing a new school 
which would include the alternative programs so 
that they would no longer be an integral part 
of Berkeley High School, Should this new school 
be established and should it seek accreditation. 



wc would encourage the. school to make whatever 
adaptations in our self-study m..torlals would 
seem approp;;iato. to encourage a meaningful self- 
study. Wc would tliLMi seek to identify visiting 
team members who would have an understanding 
of this type of school. These are really usual 
procedures for working with any type of second- 
ary school." 



dortli Central Assootaiion of 
Co 1 1 egos cv :d So ao>idai^g Sch oo Is 

"Tlie NCA Commission on Secondary Schools 
has been puzzling over this matter of alterna- 
tive and nonstandard secondary schools for the 
last two years or so. In general, we favor- 
ably view the exciting efforts being made in 
many quarters to provide authentic alternatiyes 
to the standard secondary schools of today. 

We as regional accreditors would wish to do 
nothing to curb or discourage legitimate efforts 
toward chose ends . 



"At the same time, however, we are acutely 
s ens ib le of th e fact th a t tli is gene ral ge nre o f 
schools sorely needs some type of monitoring, 
if abuses and excesses are not to overshadow 
their very legitimate values. As regional ac- 
creditors, of course, we would hope that the 
'standards* that are to be used to police tliese 
nonstandard schools will be developed by the 
profession itself on a voluntary, optional, non- 
governmental basis, so that the vital elements 
of creativity and local adaptation will not be 
subordinated to official control. 



"Tlie dilemma facing the NCA Secondary Com- 
mission at this time is that our present stand- 
ards for accreditation, sound and flexible as 
they are, just are not applicable to schools — 
or educational experiences — that fall as far 
apart from the prevailing patterns as some of 
these schools do. Hence as an organization the 
NCA Secondary Commission has been giving con- 
siderable thought as to just how to develc^ ac- 
creditation standards for nonstandard schools. 

It presents an interesting challenge, 

"We have been able to accommodate some 
these schools, such as the Chicago High School 
of Metropolitan Studies, the Cleveland Urban 
Learning Community, and a few schools in penal 
institutions, by appropriate adjustments of our 
existing standards. However, we have had re- 
quests from many other nonstandard schools whose 
membership applications v^e have not been able 
to consider up to this point, because there 
just is no way our present accreditation stand- 
ards can in good conscience be bent to encompass 
these schools. 

"It is highly likely that some formal pro- 
posal relative to accreditation for the nonstand- 
ard schools will be presented to the Commission 
on Secondary Schools at its annual business meet- 
ing next March, It is our intention to make 
those proposed standards as valid and as demand- 
ing as are the standards we maintain for our 
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ii-vnlrir nu'mbiT scIiooJh , Lhouy’h sLaiuIardfi for 
these* noiiLi ulJLional schools will have Lo be* 
'hroacllv flexible if Lhey arc to encompass the 
hi>»hJy varLe>;ateci spec t nun of Lliese new kinds 
of schools . 

‘’*riiose of ns In the N’C'A Secondary Commission 
in working' on this matter arc not iinduiy naive. 

We realize tliat many ol. these aiternativo schools 
are sound experiments In diversity and are pro- 
viding wortliwhile and significant J.earninp ex- 
periences for their students. Others are really 
more untutored aspiration than iccompiishnien t 
and well may be doing some serious ilisscrvice 
to young people under the guise of educational 
iconociasm. Still others, 1 feel forced to say, 
are little better than educational bucket shops, 
preying on the yearnings of some young people 
and their parents for more satisfying schoo], 
wavs. Not every school that brandishes the 
banners of ’freedom' and ’openness’ can legiti- 
mately Jay claim to educational effectiveness, 

I fear. 

"Nor would 1 wish to leave the false impres- 
sion with you that everyone in the UCA Second- 
ary Commission is especially s}'mpathetic to 
tliese new and somewhat undisciplined school 
endeavors. lliere are some among us who feel 
that a seismograph, rather than accreditation 
standards, would he more appropriate for the 
evaluation and appraisal of these schools. But 
we all are united in one common concern, and 
this is to defend the public interest in this 
matter of alternative, free-form secondary 
schools, lhat, of course, is the main rationale 
of regional accreditation itself. 

'*! have no doubt that the NCA Secondary 
Commission will increasingly extend membership 
to those alternative secondary schools that 
prove their educational worth.... The real ques- 
tion at the present time seems to be just what 
mix of continuity and change in the schools 
will best serve American youth." 




E7. gland Assooiation of 
Sohools and Colleges 

"The qualitative standards of this Commis- 
sion do provide some flexibility in interpreting 
the standards. The alternative schools we have 
dealt with to date are seeking RCA (Recognition 
of Candidacy for Accreditation) as a first step 
in the accreditation process. 

"The Commission recognizes the desirability 
of providing some degree of status or affiliation 
for a public secondary school not immediately 
eligible for accreditation but one that makes 
a commitment to work toward meeting the stand- 
ards of membership for accredited institutions. 

"The category ’RCA’ is most useful to one 
of the following: 

(1) A new public secondary, regional, or 
union school not eligible for immediate member- 



ship ami acc rod! LaL I on uiuUm' prosont polIcU's. 

(2) A school LliaL has been in opL^rat Lon fcM* 
a number of years buL for various reasons (some 
of which may relate to the standards of meml>er- 
ship) has not. sought rcgLonjii accreditation. 

(3) A s cl 10 cl whoso members hi]') In the Asso- 
ciation has been terminated but whi:’.li I'as taken 
steps to strengthen its program consistent with 
the standards of the Commission. 

"A public secondary school may seek regional 
accreditation by conducting a sel f-evalua ti on , 
using the Fourtli Edition of the Kvaiuatlvc Cri- 
teria, published by the National Study of School 
Evaluation, as the measuring instrument, and by 
requesting the CoinnrJ.ssior on Public Secondary 
Schools to provide n visiting committee. A 
scliool is not eligible for regional accredita- 
tion until at least one class has graduated. 

"iTio Recognition of Candidacy for Accredi- 
tation category does not represent membership 
in the Association. It is a temporary status. 

An institution admitted to this category is en- 
titled to make public the status of its applica- 
tion in i ts publications , correspondence , and 
s tudent transcrip ts . 

"Affiliation with the Association in the 
category of Candidacy for Accreditation is for 
a maximum of five years, during which period a 
full evaluation must take place. If the insti- 
tution does not comply with the evaluation re- 
quirement, it wull be removed from the RCA cate- 
gory." 



Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

The Executive Director of the Middle States 
Association’s Commission on Secondary Schools 
stated that alternative high school programs 
have not presented any problem to the Commission 
for two reasons; (1) Most programs within the 
Commission’s territory operate as a school- 
wi thin-a-school of a regular high school and 
are therefore treated by the Commission only as 
programs within the high school; that is, the 
institution is accredited, not the program. 

(2) To date no alternative high schools have 
applied for separate accreditation. 

Should SL':h a program as Parkway in Phila- 
delphia apply for accreditation, this would be 
denied since the accreditation standards specify 
that a school must be accredited by the state, 
must include grade 12, and must grant diplomas. 
Since Parkway students’ records are ’^ept at their 
home schools and diplomas are issued by the home 
schools, it would not be eligible for accredi- 
tation. 

The Commission has no plans at this time 
to consider changing its accreditation stand- 
ards to accommodate alternative high schools. 
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ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



.V-..7/,e of I rogv.v : UPl’OKTUN ITY CKNTKR 

Ijonooi Eugene, Oregon 

Late etavtedi Eall 19 71 

Knvotlmnt: 53 

il taff: 3 t e a di e r s 

2 aides 

30 University of Oregon tutors 
Gvacicc inoLucied: 8-10 



The Opportunity Center in lU;geni^, On'gon, 
is for olglitli-, ninth-, and Lon th -graders wlio are 
not runctioniug at their expected level and w)io 
need to cry more indivLdna.l Lxed and personal 
approaclios to education. A student interested 
in transferring to tlic Opportunity Center must 
apply for the recommendation of the priucLpa.l 
and/or counselor Ln liis parent scliool. Ho must 
be approved by tlie staff of tlie Center, whicli 
makCvS tlie final selection on the basis of tliroo 
criteria: (l) It appears tliat tlie center can 

offer the student a better chance of success; 

(2) Tl'ie student is transferring voluntarily; 

(3) The student is willing to make a commitment 

to his teachers w’itli respect to liis scliool program. 



Hie students in the program attend one of tlie half-day academic sessions (morning or afternoon) 
whxcli are devoted to three courses only — math, communication skills, and social studies. Tlie other 
half 0 ^ the day he may return to his home school, work witli volunteer tutors in his special inter- 
est area, participate in organized experiences in the community, or work on group or individual 
projects. The student participates in the planning of all phases of school life, for the school 
and for his own program. Group meetings are held to discuss any topics students or teachers wish 
to discuss. As much as possible, the program of each student is Individualized and th.e group 
meetings provide the common meeting ground for the students. 



Grading is cn the basis of student contracts — the student must fulfill his personal commit- 
ment to work for an A, B, or C in a program mutually agreed upon by the student and faculty. 

Credit is transferred to the home scliool. If he does noi fulfill his commitment, no grade appears 
on his record. Reports of student progress are made every nine weeks via a written report mailed 
to parents, a telephone conference, or a parent conference at school. 



Regular attendance is required. The student is responsible for his own transportation. A 
student may leave the program and return to his home school at the end of any nine-week grading 
period. He may be released from Lne program at any time if he does not live up to his commitment. 
At the end of the tenth grade he may return to his home school, transfer to adult basic education, 
or attend community college courses leading to a high school completion diploma. 



***** 



Name of program: BALBOA HIGH SCHOOL 

ALTERNATIVE ONE 
( S aiOOL -WI TH IN - A-S QiOOL ) 

School system: San Francisco, California 

Date started: Fall 1971 

Enrollment: 160 

Staff: 8 teachers (some part-time) 

12 student teachers 

Grades included: 10-12 



The student body of Alternative One is 
drawn from the enrollees in Balboa High School 
in San Francisco. Students are selected from 
applicants with a view to maintaining a group 
which matches the high school *s population in 
regard to age, ability, achievement, and ethnic 
stock. All students participating in the program 
m\ist have parent’s permission. The team which 
interviews each student emphasizes that the 
school is not a way of getting out of something, 
but a way of getting into something. The program 
is designed to benefit the usual student, the 
student who needs direct, frequent, and in-depth 
counseling, and the student who is already able 
to work independently but has not had the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 




In the program the student plans, with his teachers, his own schedule of courses and projects 
from among the many possibilities offered in the subject areas and interests of the faculty and 
student teachers from local universities. Students who want to take specialized courses not 
offered in Alternative One may do so in the regular Balboa program. Many courses are interdisci- 
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pi Inary, snd some provide for study and projects off campus. Sonxi ni*e only ono or two weeks in 
length; others six, eight, or 12 weeks. Some are one-time-only courses. All participants (teach- 
ers and students) meet twice a week to look over, revise, and update tlie course offerings and 
govern the adiool. Each student must keep track of what he does and how he does It in order to 
be accountable at evaluation time, whidi occurs at least twice a term. Courses may take the 
form of independent study, tutoring, field trips, apprenticeships, lab and workshop, and lecture- 
discussion, among others. 






Hie overall objectives of Con '.act are to 
facilitate positive change in the attitudes of 
disaffected youth at Alexander Ramsey Higli 
School and to provide positive institutional 
change. Essentially, the Contact pilot is 
an alternative educational program designed 
to meet the educational and emotional needs 
of a unique cluster of disaffected students. 

Contact presently serves 40 students of 
above average academic ability whose disaf- 
fection is reflected in their negative atti- 
tudes toward school, community, parents and 
self. The academic manifestation of this 
disaffection is the s tudents * unwillingness 
or inability to work up to their potential. 

To remedy this situ-.-tic-r. Contact uses contingency contracting in which the student learns to 
develop and manage his own curriculum by defining his objectives, the purpose in selecting 
these objectives, tfie procedure by which these objectives will be fulfilled, the projected date 
of completion, the method of evaluation, and the evaluator. This is a written contract, which 
is presented to the Contact ■ coordinator and the evaluator for approval, before it commences. 

At the comoletion of a contract, a new one is prepared with more independence earned commen- 
surate with responsibility demonstrated. Hie reward (the motivating factor) is the intrinsic 
satisfaction of completing a meaningful learning experience and the student’s expanded freedo' 
to pursue ”his own thing.” 

In addition to the responsibility of managing his ov/n learning, the Contact student has a 
tutorial obligation, in order to develop a sense of responsibility for others. His or her 
student may be another student in Contact who is less proficient in a certain curriculum area 
or a junior high or grade school child who needs special attention due to some learning 
disability . 

Integral to all aspects of the contact Program are ’’family” groups, peer groups which 
meet daily with the Contact Coordinator to explore individual and group problems and their 
solutions. The ’’caring” principle is maintained in families to promote an atmosphere of 
mutual support. Precision communication and "active” listening are emphasized incessantly 
as families work through problems and crises. The principles of transactional analysis are 
introduced to establish a common language system for analyzing and understanding human 
behavior. Families also monitor each member’s performance on learning contracts. Peer 
help and peer pressure are applied to guard against "copouts” and gaming, t^Jo popular 
manipulative techniques common to the Contact student. 

Hie contracting system has involved 40 different Alexander Ramsey teachers in the student- 
teadier, shared management of learning experiences. The contracting experience and family group 
participation have fostered positive attitudes among Contact students, which has positively 
altered their behavior at home (parent-child relationships) and their behavior throughout the 
school and community. 

Parental involvement with Contact is stressed. Communication is maintained via individual 
consultations, letters, parent group meetings and, in some cases, membership on the Contact 
advisory committee. 

****J«C 



Nam? of program: CONTACr 

ViOhooV Gyatem: Roseville, Minnesota 

Date Gtarted: October 18, 19 71 

Enrollment: 40 

Staff: 1 project coordinator- teacher 

1 instructional aide 
Staff of Alexander Ramsey 
High School 

Grades included: 11 and 12 
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Hie overall purpose of the FOCUS project, 
is to present an alternative school program for 
ninth- and tentli-graae Madison High School stu- 
dents who have lost enthusiasm for sd\ool work, 
have had few successful experiences in the tra- 
ditional classroom, and consequently are highly 
likely to drop out of school, in the program 
tne classroom is the center of a flcxilile, 
objective, cooperative, useful, ami supportive 
educational process . S tudents provide input 
concerning their needs, interests, preferences 
and judgments. 'Ihesc inputs are expressed 
througli various procedures, including teaclier- 
student rap sessions, planning modules, and 
daily program evaluation meetings. 'Hie FOCUS 
curricular program is constructed as a result 
of these inputs. 

A daily agenda aimed at providing relevant 
learning experiences is prepared by the FOCUS 
team during the daily 8:30 '9:00 planning session. 
Traditional "lock -step’* leasons and subject-cen- 
tered recitations and lect\ire meth'^ds are avoid- 
ed whenever possible. FOCUS team members are 
not iiidividually responsible for any specific discipline, but work as a team, drawing upon tlie 
resources and talents of eadi person, whether teacher, counselor, aide, student, oi- consultant. 

Team members are assigned daily tasks on the basis of how individual abilities can be applied 
to the specific objectives for the day, A general preview of FOCUS activities for the coming 
week is presented to the students each Friday afternoon for their reactions. JOCUS team members 
meet at tlie end of eacli day (2:30-3:15) to formally evaluate what has happened in terms of 
objectives; students are encouraged to attend these meetings. 

Students attend school from 9:00 to 2:30. Necessary school business such as annoincements 
and attendance is handled from 9:00-9: 30. For the remainder of the students’ day they follow 
activities selected from the daily agenda. Students are free to choose from various lab meetings, 
counseling sessions, field trips, recreation and study periods, and similar activities. Lab 
sessions revolve around self-contained performance units designed to satisfy specific student, 
teacher, and s tudent- teacher objectives. There are four lab activitities : communications 

labor^to'y, realities laboratory, analysis laboratory, and expression laborat'-^-y , Additionally, 
students may opt for modules in the program "unclassroom". The "unclassroom" is conceived as 
an individual "oasis," a plr e in which students are allowed to function according to their own 
dictates, free from the imposition of others* dc*. ands or expectations. Students are also free 
to plan, execute, and finance wliatever decor and eq' ipment they want for the unclassroom. 

Field trips are divided into three general categories and are planned by students and teachers 
as tools for reaching specific educational objectives. They may be functional, recreational, or 
cultural experiences. Parent and community resources are solicited for field trips. 

Generally, students in tlie FOCUS program do not take classes in the regular Madison High 
School program. The traditional grading systems have been abandoned. The FOCUS staff members, 
in cooperation with the students, determine how the year’s work will be evaluated as to course 
titles and credits. No formal report cards are issued; however, the FOCUS team maintains 
regular communication with students and parents concerning individual progress in school. 

Funding is through Title III ESEA monies. 



cr FOCUS (PEHJ'ORMANCE 

CURIUCU1.UM FOR MEETING 
l.EAI^ING PROBLEMS) 
MADISON II rail SCHOOL 

.'■chooL Portland, Oregon 

UxLi September 19 7.1 

I'.'nrollfncni: 100 

.'Uij'j': 1 director- teacher 

1 director-counselor 
4 full-time teachers 

2 full-time paraprofessionals 
J. part-time paraprofessional 
Student teachers 
l^’cn-certif icated and community 

volunteers 

inoluded: 9 and 10 
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Tii(’ I'owiU-o\sni LLarniug Center in Atlanta 
is aimed at achieving an environment where high 
schooJ students who have academic abilities hut 
who do not Jearn in a regular schooJ environ-’ 
inent wil.l. perform in /i more positive manner. It 
was decided that the environment needed to be 
relatively unstructured, open, and accessMile; 
and that it should deliver what It promises, 
i n vo .1 vo. p up i Is in p 1 am i i ng an d op e r a t i ng , a nd 
be highly individuali^^cd . 'Hu-; mission was to 

find a better way of helping "turned off" pupils 
acq^:ii.e intellectual and emotional handles with 
which to cope with school, job, liomc, and other 
people. Student *> in the program are enrolled 
from Iiigh schools throughout the city by an 
application and Interview process . 

'Ihe sdiedule is flexible and dependent upon weekly organization of learning contracts to be 
implemented. A contract between a student and instructor for a specifieil subject attr npts to 
state explicitly a voluntary agreement involving the following: the objectives of the course, 

the student*s needs and wishes a. lie understands them, and the instructor's ideas as to the best 
wav to match these two. All contracts are mutually renegotiable at any time. Contracts ru 4 'ige 
along a continuum from very explicit Icsson-to-lesson contracts to very "open" general contracts. 
Recently, several instructors have been writing "mini-contracts" for students who seem to need 
the more immediate reward of finishing a contract rather than deferring the reward until comple- 
tion of the standard length contract. A mini-contract is usually worth one-quarter hour credit; 
five mini-contracts would be the equivalent of a standard contract. On completion of a contract, 
the Center certifies the course back to the home school for addition to the student's permanent 
record. 



.V'-V.v. cj' UlWNTOWN LkARiNiNG CENTER 

1 ; A 1 1 ail l a , (Jeorg i a , C i I y 

S 0 huo 

I uzv !. >ta r ch , 19 71 

ibO 

1 

.■Lajj': 1 director 

7 teachers 
1 secretary 

hiclu‘.lcd: 8-J 2 



Following is a list of contracts students are presently pursuing at the Downtown Learning 
Center : 



In-Building Contracts 

1. English - drama, journalism, reading improvement, speed reading, creative 

writing, poetry, American literature, short story, speech, human- 
ities , contemporary literature, Shakespeare, composition, mass 
media. Black literature, mythology, thematic reading, and gram- 
mar . 

2. Social sciences - Georgia history, urban community, anthropology, geography, 

world history, American history, law, psychology, econom- 
ics, government, and sociology. 

3. Foreign languages - French, Latin 

4. Math - general math, algebra, geometry, business math 

5. Science - general science , biology, human biology , physics, ECCP 

6. Art - drawing, clay, art construction, school service 

7. Music - piano, guitar 

8. Physical education - yoga, individual fitness 

9. Photography 

10 . Career guidance 

Out-of-Building Contracts 




1. Journalism at Atlanta newspapers 

2. Zoology at Grant Park Zoo 

3. Human Biology at Grady Hospital 

4. Drama (tutoring at an elementary school) 

5. Law at courthouse 

6. Music at Georgia State University and YMCA 

7. Art at Georgia State University and Memorial Arts Center 

8. ROTC at home schools 

9. Driver education at home schools 

10. Band at home schools 

11. Basketball at Pittman Park gym 

•kjfrk^ 
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'Ilie purposo of Freodom High School , so 
nanicci by its students, is to of lor students a 
realistic education wliicli will involve thorn hi 
living and functioning in our prosont-day soc. ioiy 
it offers a Job training, academic, and an enrich 
mont program using community resources. ’Jbe 
school is focused on educating the student wlio 
has not been readied by traditional learning 
methods, the student who has become turned^off, 
feels ignored, and is apathetic towarrl tlie aca- 
demically structured classroom. Hic following 
are the goals of the program: 

1. Hirougli invol.vement in choosing a 
personalinied, reles^ant educational 
program, the studeu’: will gain insiglit 
into tlie importance of a continuing 
education . 

In his involvement in tliis personalized program, the student will develop self-confidence 
whicli is applicable to var*ying life situations. 

ITirough active participation in the school’s program, tlie student will develop tiie ability 
to make decisions and accept the results of those decisions, positive or negative. 

Work experience will allow the student to gain a meaningful experience related to liis 
potential future occupational fields. 

Ihe student will gain from the work experience a meaningful understanding of the socio- 
economic structure of the community. 

Ihere are three interrelated areas in die curriculum: job training, academic, and enrich- 

ment areas. Credit is available in each of the areas. Hie first aspect, job training, forms the 
core of the program. The student selects the area of job training in which he is interested and the 
faculty helps him locate an appropriate employer. Sometimes the employer first trains the student 
without pay; later he might actually be employed by the business. 

The second aspect of die program, academic, requires the students to fulfill state course 
requirements for high school graduation; effort is made to relate the academic subjects to the 
job training situation. 

Tlie enrichment or elective courses are selected by students to enhance their life styles, 

Tliey might be tutorial-type courses taught by university graduate or undergraduate students, or 
by other individuals; courses may also be selected from area high schools or local universities 
and community colleges. 

The program allcxs^s the students to earn credits through a combination of v^ork and courses. 

The faculty, student, and employer/ trainer evaluates the student’s work experience in terms of 
responsibility and involvement, and the faculty issues credits commensurate with effort observed. 
Students are evaluated at least three times per semester. The procedure consists of reviewing 
records in terms of attitudinal change, work experience, student’s evaluation of himself and the 
activities he participated in, and overall achievement. 

Funds for the program are supplfp.d by the public schools and the state department of edu- 
cation. Each student maintains his own personnel file; supportive files are kept by the staff. 

Two vacant church buildings are leased at $1.00 per year, with the school paying for utilities 
and the faculty and students performing the maintenance work. Each location houses approximately 
60 students and 3 teachers. Students provide their own transportation. There are limited funds 
for field trips. 

Of the 51 students who enrolled the first year (1970-71), 46 successfully completed the program 
toward graduation. The budget for the first year, including salaries, was $41,500. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



:icwie of procjra/u: FREEDOM HlCJH SCHOOL 

School Dpstof'V Albuquerque, New Mexico 
ba t e 0 tar ted: Novemb e r 11 , 19 70 

Enrollment: 111 

Staff: 1 director (staff coordinacor) 

1 team-leader/ teaclier 
4 teachers 
1 secretary 

3 university student interns 
G ra dies inal u< le d : 10-12 
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the first year pinpointed a numbox of problems encountered in the program: 

1. Ihe federally funded youth programs and the tight economic situation make jobs for Freedom 
High students difficult to locate. 

2. Legal obstacles such as labor laws and insurance can impede progress. 

3. Students experience difficulty with public transportation schedules. 

4. Difficulty has been encountered in developing rapport between students and employers; 
personal life styles of students are sometimes offending. 

5. Constant publicity is needed to maintain the interest of businessmen. 

6. The problem of hew to motivate unmotivated students still exists* 

7. The number of contract days (staff) previous to o'-'oning of school is inadequate for 
advance planning. 

8. The knowledge of drug usage is m:-re obvious, but professional training to handle the 
problem is lacking. 

9. Tlie faculty undergoes extreme highs and lows of emotion, due to the intense involvement 
demanded; there is a tendency also to over-identify, 

10. Physical plant affects human comforts. 

11. Breakdowns can occur in communications with parent schools, which are responsible for 
attendance, transcripts, record-keeping, diplomas, and recommendation of applicants. 

In its second year of operation. Freedom High School serviced 127 students in grades 10“12* 

Of the 63 seniors at the sdiool, 52 of them will graduate. 

One significant statistic which supports the need for an alternative school was noticed in 
a follow-up study of 66 students who had applied for admission to Freedom High but could not be 
accepted due to staff size. Upon checking records, it was noted 36 of these students had left 
sdiool. On the other hand, 12 of the 127 students enrolled at Freedom High dropped out during 
the 1971-1972 school year. 
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Name of school: COM>nJNITY SCHOOL 

School syste7ri: Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Date started: February 16, 19 72 

Enrollment: 100 

Staff: 1 staff leader 

1 staff secretary 
3 instx‘uctors (certified) 

56 community volunteer instructors 

Grades included: 10-12 



Community school is an experimental alter- 
native school sponsored by the Albuquerque Public 
Schools for high school students who attend the 
three high schools in the East Area of the dis- 
trict. The school was planned by and for stu- 
dents who expressed a strong desire for more 
personalized and individualized instruction in 
the community, which had not been possible in their 
regular high sdiools. 

The program aims to offer students an 
alternative to the present high school curric- 
ulum and structure by providing: 

1. Classes taught by community volunteers 
who have specific skills not available 
at the schools, e.g., doctors, city of- 
ficials. 



2. Class locations outside the classroom which are more pertinent to students’ learning 

experiences, e.g., hospitals, radio stations, the zoo, artists’ and architects’ studios. 
City Hall, the mountains. 



o 
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Small classes in order to lidve more active response and individual attention (class size 
ranges from one to 16 students) 

4. A more active role foi students in the educational process: curriculum development, course 

and instructional evaluation and recommendations, program planning, prohlom solving (secur- 
ing transportation, getting additional instructors, locations, and supplies, etc.)i and 
accepting greater responsibility for their decisions — good or bad, 

5. High school credit for course work undertaken with an emphasis on learning rather than 
grades or failure. Evaluation is continuoi^s; ’’credit” or ”no credit” is the preferred 
grading system. 

6 . Ihe opportunity for motivated students to pursue as many and varied learning experiences 
as they can adequately manage. 

Planning for the program began in the fall of 1970 as high school administrators, parents, 
students, and teachers discussed an alternative to secondary education. During the summer of 
1971 a summer school planning seminar further explored and developed the program. A coordinator 
and four additional staff members (three instructors and one secretary) were assigned to the 
program in late December 1971 and January 1972 to implement the program beginning February 1972. 

Diis team was responsible for publicizing the program and procuring coordinating teachers at 
each high school; planning with each high school administration and counseling staff; reactivating 
the student planning committee and devising selection criteria; contacting volunteer teachers in 
the community; planning classes, objectives, locations, etc.; informing the parents and community; 
and setting up an advisory council. 

Students enrolled in the program must take a minimum of classes; most are taking many 
more. Students must provide their own transportation and purchase their own supplies, 

Tlie school’s office is in the area office, but the 84 classes offered are held anywhere. 

The program budget consisted only of the staff salaries for the period February 16 to June 30, 1972. 

An evaluation of the project was completed in May 1972 , based on criterion referenced instru- 
ments developed by the Community School students, parents, staff members, community instructors, 
and high school administrators. All students are studying the basic methods of evaluation in 
seminars in order to participate actively in the evaluation and planning processes. Evaluation 
will determine the extent to which the program's objectives are met and the necessary modifications 
or clianges in procedures and objectives. 



The two program descriptions which follow are presented as examples of tlie implementation 
in local school districts of a 1970 decision of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
permitting high schools to operate ’’open. . .programs in which all students need not be present 
at all times.” School districts are permitted to schedule students in programs of less than 
5.5 hours for formal instruction or in programs where student learning is partially self-directed 
within or outside a school. 




j Name of program: FLEXIBLE CAMPUS 

School system: Boston, Massachusetts 

Date started: September 1971 

Enrollment: 19,728 in all Boston high 

schools 

1,155 seniors out of 4,212 
participating in off 
campus internships 

Staff: See summary 

Grades included: Varies bv program and 

s chool 



The Flexible Campus program in Boston 
allows each high school to develop its own 
distinct proposal. All experiences are not 
offered in each school and criteria for par- 
ticipation in any experience is determined 
by each school. Tliere are, however, more 
similarities than differences among the 
school's plans. 

There are two aspects to each school's 
plan: the on-campus programs and the off- 

campus programs. The on-campus progi'ams are 
those which take place in the school and are 
open to all students. Many curriculum changes 
have been made as a result of such on-campus 
programs as: 
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MLiii-coursos , dLiViJ.opad as a dii'ecl; result uf uxpressocl sLudant: luseds aiul liiLcrcst..s. 
’Hicsc*. arc oCfurcd for academic credit as a study period option, and arc taught by 
faculty members or university, business, or comnumity volunteers. 

(i u us t 1. e V. t u r e s r i. e s 



) 


3. 


Film sorie.s 




4. 


Tutoring pi'ugrams 




5. 


Independent study 




6. 


Counseling 




7. 


In-sclioo.l internships 




a. 


Staff development-human relations work.shops, reading workshops 



llie off-campus programs are those which take place during the scliool day away from tlie scliool 
building. Students earn academic credit for these learning experiences. Eacli school determines 
the eligibility criteria for admittance to and dismissal from off-campus programs. Generally 
speaking, students are upper-classmen who attend classes in their home schools during the morning 
in order to earn credit in courses required for graduation or career, llie afternoon is spent in 
gaining an educational vocational experience. Every effort is made to tailor these programs to 
the student’s interest and needs. Some of these include: 

1. University courses 

2. Business internships 

3. Social service internships 

4. Cultural in terns’- ips 

5. Governmental internships 

6. Tutoring in elementary schools 

Each high school has an assigned coordinator and a school planning team. Each school planning 
team includes the coordinator, teachers, and students. The coordinator and teachers are selected 
by the principal; students are selected in a manner prescribed by each student council. Tlie team 
with the principal, school council, faculty, and student body to collect data needed to 
plan the program, to compile a list of school needs, to identify community resources, to develop 
the proposal, to implement the program, and to assist in program evaluation. 

A formal evaluation of the program by the Lincoln Filene Center of Tufts University is unden^;ay. 



Home of program: OPEN CAMPUS 

School system: .Springfield, Massachusetts 

Date started: April 19 72 

Enrollment: Not available (1,800 seniors 

enrolled in the public sdiools) 

Staff: See summary 

Grade level: 12 



O 




The implementation of the Massachusetts 
State Board ruling in Springfield differs from 
that in Boston on a number of points. A 
standard program is available systemwide;' only 
seniors are eligible; courses and other experi- 
ences are offered without credit; eligibility 
requirements are standardized systeIm^7ide and 
include academic and citizenship requirements. 

The Open Campus program was developed as 
a result of a student request for such a program. 
The board of education appointed an advisory 
committee to consider the request and prepare 
a proposal. The committee included 20 voting 
members, but other interested students, admin- 
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jstralors, teadicirs, and comnmni ty people? were involved in the project; sonic served as advisors wh i 1 
others represented groups and agencies Lliat would be participating. ihc committee drnw nn a guneril 
outline and s ub conuni t tees developed specific proposals for various areas of tie program, each ol‘ 
whicli was subject to commit Lee approval, 

Tlie final plan, as approved by the school boaid, established the following e.l ig ib i .1 i t\ and 
dismissal criteria* 

1. Only seniors are eligible to participate, 

2. ilie program is voluntary and v-ritten student request for admission, as wel.l as written 

parental approval, must be giveii, 

3. Students may be declared ineligible or dismissed from the program for the following reasons 

Q. Current failure in two or more courses 

b. Truancy 

c. Excessive tardiness and/or absenteeism 

d. Skipping an assigned class 

e. Disruption of classes or other school activities wliile participating in the opeii 
campus program 

f. Disruptive behavior which is persistent annoyance to other public or private agencies 

One of the basic concepts of the Open Campus program is to encourage the development of 
responsible decision making concerning the use of free time by students. Students who participate 
in Open Campus may use die time for personal business, for relaxation, for recreation, etc. In 
addition to these choices, many additional educational opportunities are available to students. At 
die heart of the Open Campus program is the desire to utilize the educational services and business 
resources of the entire community, Tlie response of the business end community agencies, facilities, 
and people to the needs of the program has proved extremely encouraging. Tlie four areas or options 
are listed below: 

I, On-campus options 

Tutoring; gatherings in cafeteria; casual study halls; mini-courses; off-campus 
program planning; special interest seminars; counseling and rapping; student lounge 
use , 

II. Downtown options 

Practical and informal seminars conducted by the major employers of Springfield 
residents —the banking industry, the insurance industry, and the utilities. Later 
in the program, on-the-job educational opportunities will be available. 

Ill, Service project options 

Volunteer work in hospitals, nurseries, schools, nursing homes, the Red Cross, boys* 
club, and tt\e United Fund, 

IV. Quadrangle options 

Projects, work options, study possibilities, etc., in libraries and in art, histor- 
ical, and science museums. 

V, Miscellaneous options 

Includes school central office, welfare department, armory museum, YMCA, city hall. 
Chamber of Commerce, bar association, and Community Technical College, 

Individuals also have the option to develop their own projects, working through the coordinator 
in each school* Each school has a coordinator and a steering committee of approximately 20 members 
for the program. 

Evaluation of the program is conducted through questionnaires completed by each student partic- 
ipant and by members of other groups connected with the program — teachers, administrators, parents, 
businessmen, and other agencies. 






’Hie al Lernai.'^.ve «choo.l features curricular 
flexibility based upon personal, commitment and 
decision making by students. Development of all 
independent projects and special courses is re- 
ceded by careful planning and explicitly stated 
purposes agreed to by student and teacher. Tills 
planning results in a written agreement called 
a "contract." Tie student fulfills his contract 
by involving liimself in a variety of educational 
experiences utilising community resources as well 
as those available at Cubherley. All 10th- and 
llth-grade pupils in Cubberley High School wlio 
volunteer are eligible for the program. 

'flie school has a variety of physical and 
human resources. Alternative School teachers 
organize the activities of the school, in con- 
junction with the students who are enrolled. 

In the planning phase, the coordinating teachers 
helped the stuuents define their goals and select their activities, insuring a reasonable educa- 
tional plan. The coordinating teadiers and/or students act as resources for the seminars and 
tutorials, teach classes, and guide students who are on Independent study and exploratory exper- 
iences. Other resources include Cubberley teachers, interns from local colleges and universities, 
Cubberley students, parents, and experts from the community. Most important, the students are 
resources for each other and take active roles in teaching as part of their learning. 

Although some students are absent from the campus for field work or for exploratory experi- 
ences, Cubberley' s physical plant acts as the "headquarters" for the school. Necessary ASC 
classrooms are provided by CHS. 

One metliod widely used in the Alternative School is the "contract" concept. The contract 
is the result of discussion between the student and the teacher/coordinator he has chosen. The 
contract represents an agreement between the student and his coordinating teacher upon the activ- 
ities of the students. Hie contract consists of three parts: (1) a statement of goals and 

specific objectives, (2) a description of the activities of the student aimed at achieving the 
objectives, and (3) a detailed description of the agreed-upon methods of evaluation. This 
"contract-making" implies a mutual commitment whidi could be "renegotiated" as new directions 
or focus in student objectives come about. Renegotiation does not mean failure to meet obli- 
gation , 

An important prelimiuary part of the orientation procedure for students is an organized 
program (group meetings, seminars, role playing, etc.) for learning about (1) time management, 

(2) objective setting, and (3) local educational resources. 

Hie process of ciioosing and designing the educational program is a very important dimen- 
sion of learning in the Alternative School. Some of the types of educational learning e?cperi- 
ences offered are: 

Independent study . The student may choose to satisfy some of his educational objectives 
by doing independent study and research with guidance from the coordinating or associate teach- 
ers, interns, student teadiers, or outside resource consultants. 

Exploratory or field experiences . Many students want to include off-campus field work in 
their plans. Exploratory experiences can be in any field of interest. The Exploratorjy Experi- 
ence counselor is available to arrange programs. Other field work can be either an individual 
or group project related to the contract and may occur regularly or for short intensive periods 
or as simple one-shot visitation. 

Seminars , When six to 15 students share common objectives and interests about a problem 
or a unit of subject matter, a seminar may be organized. The time and dimensions of coverage 
are mutually agreed upon. Students and faculty (which may include outside resource persons) 
assume both teacher and learner roles with faculty as senior resource persons. 



r 

^Jevne of ijvogrm: ALTERNATIVE saiOOI. IN 

CUBBERLEY 

School nystew: Palo Alto, California 

Date ntaried: September, 1971 

Enrollment: 70 

Staff: 3 alternative sdiool teachers 

3 interns from local, colleges and 
universities 

Parent and community resource 
persons 

Grades inoluded: 10 and 11 
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Kese.ard\ proJccLs and Lutorials . From one to six students may work iuLensivcly on related 
iudept ndent study or research projects under the direction oC a faculty meml.)er or resource person. 
'Ihe tutorial provides a means for producing and reviewing independent research work and original 
papers . 



Classes , Classes are organized by the Alternative School, selected from Cubherley’s reg.ilar 
schedule, or selected from offerings of other educational institutions nearby such as Stanford. 

Scliool meetings . Periodic meetings of the entire school ai'e called, lliey are an important 
part of the educational experiencos and are concerned with operation of the school and problems 
as they arise. A souse of community and mutual concern are a goal of these meetings. 

'ihe mix of independent study, field experiences, seminars, classes and projects is not 
prescribed; it depends upon the s tudent/toacher planning. Satisfaction of state, district, and 
college requirements lias to be considered, howevex . 

Many forms of evaluation of the student's progress are available, depending upon student 
preference and s tuden t/ teacher agreement. Not only does evaluation provide an accurate account of 
the student's ex]xeriences and achievements, but it is used for evaluation and explanation of the 
Alternative School. One form is a log (fairly detailed) of the student's activities. Other 
student evaluation tecliniques include reports, oral discussions between student and teachers, 
presentations to the Alternative School or portions thereof, and in some cases, periodic testing. 
Grades, if desired, are determined by s tuden t/ teacher discussion. 

Ihc Alternative School grants regular high school credit for learning accomplished in the 
s::hool. Since it is a school within Cubberley, the same course titles are used by both the regular 
school program and the Alternative School program. Consequently, no differentiation is made on 
tiie transcript betXN^een course credits earned in the regular school program and the Alternative 
Scliooi program. In subjects for which a student desires actual course credit (as on traditional 
transcripts), this must be stated in the contract. In the Alternative School, the student may' 
earn any amount of credits within a subject category, llie amount of credit earned depends 
upon the amount of work the student wishes to do. However, a qualified teacher of this subject 
must agree that the area is being sufficiently covered for the credit desired. 



The student body of the Wocdlawn Program 
is chosen by lottery from among volunteers from 
the three high schools in Arlington County, 
Virginia. The program is described as a place 
where students work in cooperation ^^^ith their 
teachers to frame an individual program of stud- 
ies within the traditional course selection of 
an accredited high school. In each student's 
program, a strong emphsis is placed on the inter- 
disciplinary nature of human knowledge. Students 
must complete required English and social studies 
courses for which traditional letter grades are 
given. The remainder of their program consists 
of classes and independent study in state ap- 
proved courses, 

Strdents may take other than required courses for a letter grade or for credit/audit/no credit. 
Credit means the student has completed all requirements of the course. Audit means a student has 
completed 30“99 percent of the requirements, but no credit is given for the course and "audit" 
appears beside the course on the student's permanent record. No credit means that a student has 
completed less tlxan 30 percent of the requirements and his record carries no indication that he 
has taken the course. Only letter grades are used in determining grade point average and class 
rank. All attendance reporting, class ranking, grading structure, and diplomas are handled by 
trie student's home school. 

Most classes meet one to three hours a week, with the remainder of the time for independent 
study and private conference sessions with teachers. In regular class sessions emphasis is on 



:'Jcunc of program: W00DLA\^^N PROGRAM 

CcJioot system: Arlington County, Virginia 

Da te s tainted: September 1971 

Enrollment: 170; 237 in 19 72-73 

otaff: 9 teachers; Ll in 1972-73 

Grades included: 11 and 12; 

10-12 in 1972-73 
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uiiL* i climon L of Llio curriculum. Stuclent:s arc c;ncouragcd , nJ tliough not required, to use out -of-schoul 
I’acU Lties to enrich t!\eir curricuiinrus . llioy are encouriiged to Cincl educational situations 

tailored to their particular needs, i. e., a student studying SpMiish works in a store whe^'c only 
Spanish is spoken. Sach student has a regular meml)er oC the leaclilng staff as his ac.adeir’c advisor, 
witli whom ho meets regularly to discuss his school work and any problems th may arise pertaining 
to his adjustment to the program. 
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The Shanti School, a regional alternative 
high school serving central Connecticut, began 
as a result of planning by a group of parents 
and citizens in Hartford in the sununer of 1970. 
The group requested that the Capitol Region 
education Council adopt the program as the 
corporate body ultimately responsible for the 
School, ilie Hartford Board of Education com- 
mitted $30,000 to the project as the per pupil 
co.st for 30 Hartford .students. Five other 
boards in the area committed funds for 20 
additional students. Sixty percent of the 
student body must be from the City of Hartford; 
no more than 10 percent of the students may 
be on a tuition (non-public school supported) 
b as is . 

Tlie policy-making pow^r for the school lies 
in the hands of the Shanti School Board, consist- 
ing of one appointed representative from each 
participating board of education, the executive 
director of the Capitol Region Education Council, 
five students, five parents, and five members of the community. The staff of the school was cho- 
sen by consensus of representatives of the following groups: students, parents, community, admin- 

istrators, and existing staff. Students are chosen by lottery in each participating district, to 
the extent of committed funds, from among applicants who have parental approval. 

Ihe scliool year runs in eight-week cycles, with a week between each cycle for planning and 
evaluation; tlie cycle includes Saturdays and eliminates some holidays in order to enable the 
students to get out of school early in the year. 

Course categories and suggestions resulted from a group meeting where students suggested 
specific areas of interest as well as courses needed to complete required credits for graduation. 
Courses are placed in broad categories or divisions in the place of traditional academic headings; 
for example, "Body Wonderful, Soul Complete" includes physical education courses (broadly defined) . 

In order to determine credit for a course, points are assigned to each course and area. 

Sixteen points equals one high school credit. Thus an area may have 48 points (3 credits) over- 
all, but courses within the area may be worth anywhere from one to 16 points. Grading is on the 
credit/no credit/incomplete basis, as determined by the student^s and teacher*s evaluation of 
student completion of mutually-established goals for the course. 

Tl'ie curriculum is flexible to allow for independent study, community-based study, and regu- 
lar classes. When long-term study is helpful, a course may be continued for several cycles. 

Evaluation of the course-i and teachers follows the same pattern outlined for student evalu- 
ation and is done at the end of each course. Additionally, students meet weekly in "base groups" 
led by a staff member or qualified consultant. Each base group makes an evaluation of itself in 
such areas as attendance, behavior, adjustment, as well as an overall evaluation of day-to-day 
experiences, both weekly and at the end of each cycle. Each base group also appoints one member 
to a s cliool-wide continuing evaluation team. At least annually, a major evaluation is made by 
an external consultant. (Samples of the course and student evaluation forms appear on pages 45-47.) 



of t ivaiKM-:: SIIANIl'^ SCHOOL (SHAN x. 1. 

i: Hindu for "the peace 
tliat surpa.ssctli a.l 1 
unders tar ding") 

Cahoot .vji-yter:o: Hartiord, East Windsor, 

Plainvlllc, Rocky Mill, 
Wethersfield, and 
Simsbury, Connecticut 

Da t c :: Lay ted: September 1971 

Enrollment: 50 

D tuff: 1 principal 

2 resource teachers 
1 secretary 

G radeo inal uded: 10 - 1 2 
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11)0 Altornative Sdiools Project, consiytlng 
of Alternatives ICast in Klkins Park, I'ennsylvania , 
and Alternatives West in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
is the joint project of six metropolitan Phila- 
delphia school districts. Students and staff are 
drawn from all six districts, and the stmlents 
are chosen by lottery. In general, students in 
the project are college oriented, i ndependon t J y 
motivated, and academically able. 

llie project is designed to help students 
develop the traits and abilities required for 
successful college study and jol) performance. 

Ihe project is also designed to test new curric- 
ula, new types of scliecluling, and new ways of 
teaching and learning. Standard subjects like 
science, mathematics, and foreign languages are 
supplemented with short-term electives in the 
arts and humanities. Classes make extensive 
use of problem-centered inquiry, seminar dis- 
cussions, and independent study. Four Inten- 
sive Learning Weeks are sdieduJed during the year to facilitate in-depth s ':udy and extended trav- 
el and work. V^ith parent approval, students build their own schedules and select their own teach- 
ers. Kadi student must develop his own community involvement program of part-time work, volun- 
teer service, or independent study outside the school. Tlie open-campus policy gives tlie student 
guided experience in managing his own time and in supervising his own activities. 

Students and staff uork together to develop rules and policies for the community. Students 
actively teach classes, develop curricula, and assist in running tlie physical plant of the school. 

Ihe size of classes averages 10 to 12 students. Each teacher also counsels 14 students. 
Significant parent involvement is encouraged; some parents of students serve as volunteers or 
as part-time instructors. Abroad range of adult professionals supplement the regular teadiing 
staff. Cooperation is also maintained with the Graduate School of Education at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Students at Alternatives East and West receive their diplomas from their own high schools, 
where their official sdiool records are kept. Tliey may take part in varsity sports and take 
courses at their home high schools. 



::a*\e of AL1*ERNATIVK SQiOOLS 

PROJIXX (ALTERNATIVES 
r^VST AND ALTERNATIVES 
WEST) 

','choot sifstt’rr; Aldington, Ciicltenliam, 

Lower Murion, Phi lade I - 
phici, Radnor, and Spring- 
field, Pennsylvania 

Late. D tainted: S e p te mb o r 19 7 1 

Enivltrnent: 300 (150 in eacii school) 

Staff: 1 project director 

23 teachers 

Grade:.i Included: 10-12 ( nongrade d) 






The Gateway High School was established as 
a takeoff on the Parkway Program in Philadelphia 
and the Metro High School in Chicago, schools- 
without-walls , Students in grades 10-12 of 
Title I schools are eligible for the program. 
Enrollees are selected by lottery from among 
qualified applicants. 

Through teacher guidance and coordination, 
students are assigned specific sections of a 
subject to be studied with an expert in the 
community capable of giving practical infor- 
mation that uncovers the relevance of the 
subject matter, e,g., government and civics 
from attorneys and judges. Two to four hours 
a week are spent in a structured classroom 
setting, depending on the remediation needs of 
the student. Students follow meeting schedules outside the school the remainder of the time; 
these meeting schedules are updated every three or four weeks by the teachers. The total time 
spent in a subject (it. the classroom, with the individual instructors, or on independent rese^xch) 
is 90 hours. Grading is by credit/no credit/incomplete, according to achievement of specifically 
stated objectives. Progress is gauged by standardized achievement tests administered at the begin- 
ning and end of each term. Travel to meeting places is by public or private transportation. 



Name of program: GATEWAY HIGH SCHOOL 

School system: New Orleans, Louisiana 

Date started: February 19 71 

Enrollment: 180 

Staff: 1 coordinator 

9 instructors 

Community volunteer instructors 
Student teachers 

Grades included: 10-12 
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Newport Plan, a modified ’’school without 
walls" program, is designed to utilize the re- 
sources in and of the community and the school for 
a different learning experience. Ihe community 
itself is the classroom and the life of the city 
is the curriculum. Tlie school is a resource 
center wlierc students can organize, share, and 
evaluate their experiences . Education for 
participants places greater emphasis on activ- 
ity and expands to the open evironment of tlie 
community . 

Students utilize the community for what it 
can 'teach." Students attend Newport Harbor 
High School for two periods in the morning. ’Hie 
rest of the day is spent in the community with 
student contacted resources. All participants 
in the program return on Friday to the high 
school for a day of debriefing, research, plan- 
ning, and evaluation. Hiese students are divid- 
ed equally among three tutorials which represent three different "disciplines" (subject matter areas) 
niey rotate every eight weeks to a new discipline. In a year’s time a student spends eight weeks 
in each tutorial, plus a two-week orientation period. Each group of students is supervised by 
one intern teacher fror cooperating universities and has one Newport Harbor staff member as a staff 
consultant. The program also utilizes four students in the Social Ecology Program at U.C.I. These 
students serve as resources and aides. An in-school course in "community problems" will be devel- 
oped at the end of the program as a concluding experience. 

Participants are chosen by lottery from among junior volunteers who have parental permission, 

Tlie program will run from February 19 72 through January 19 73, 



Name of program: NEWPORT PLAN (saiOOL- 

WITHIN-A-SaiOOL OF NEW- 
P'^RT HARBOR HIGH SCHOOL) 

School eye tern: Nev’port-Mesa Unified School 

District, California 

Date steadied: Feuruary 19 72 

Enrollment: 45 

Staff: 1 director (advisory only) 

1 co-director 

3 teachers (staff consultants) 

3 intern teacliers 

Grade level: 11 



This program began at New Rochelle High 
School with 83 students selected (with their 
parents’ permission and encouragement) for a 
special program of study conducted within the 
community at large and including tutorial and 
other classes at the high school. Students are 
placed in offices, laboratories, the hospital, 
businesses, and other institutions outside the 
school system for community- offered and commu- 
nity-taught courses and independent study projects 

Similar to the Parkway Program in Phila- 
delphia. New Rochelle’s school without walls 
is based on the conviction that (1) school is 
not a place, but an activity; (2) activity 
should focus on learning and on learning how 
to learn, rather than on teaching; (3) learn- 
ing is more likely to take place if the learners 
are actively involved in making choices about 
where, when, how, what, and from whom they are 
to learn than if they are regarded as passive vehicles for somebody else’s ideas about learning; 

(4) students need to participate directly and authentically in the life of their community; and 
(5; New Rochelle needs their participation. 

The school without walls offers a full three-year high school program, leading to a diploma 
and satisfaction jf state requirements for graduation. The student demand for this program is 
so tremendous, that students have to be selected by lottery. 



Naim of program: PROGRAM OF INQUIRY, IN- 

VOLVEMENT, AND INDEPEND- 
ENT STUDY (INFORMALLY, 
THE 3 I ’S" OR "SCHOOL 
WITHOUT WALLS") 

School system: New Rochelle, New York 

Date stevrted: Fall 1970 

Enrollment: 180 

Staff: 8 full-time teachers 

Part-time teachers from staff of 
New Rochelle High School 

Grades included: 10-12 
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Patterned on the PhilndciM^ia Parkway 
Program, tlio Rocliester Scliool U ^ thout Walls 
is the result of two years of disoussLon among 
a group 01 students, parents, and teachers at 
Monroe Higli School. On February 4, 1971, the 
board of education approved the cs tablislimc.n t 
of til is small demonstration high adiool offer- 
ing a full-time, four-year program meeting New 
York State requirements and granting its grad- 
uates a diploma. It operates witiiout a scliool 
building in appropriate community institutions. 

Its 175 students are chosen by lottery, without 
regard to their previous performance. AlUiougli 
it is a four-year program, it has i^o grades. 

Tlie students are actively engaged in the com- 
plexities of life in a modern city, witli the 
assistance of local industrial, business, gov- 
ernmental, and cultural institutions whicli lend 
space and permit their personnel to become 
volunteer instructors, guest lecturers, or 
counselors for independent study. 

The program offers students an apprentice- 
ship in urban living in an environment providing 
smaller classes, individualized instruction, and 
the flexibility to follow questions wherever they 
lead without pressure and the threat of failure. 
Students, with the aid and guidance of faculty members, develop the directions of tlieir own learning; 
they are required to make relevant dioices and face the real consequences of their choices. 

Ihe instructional program has four basic components; tutorial groups, course offerings, inde- 
pendent study and work, and the town meeting. 

Each student is assigned to a tutorial group of about 17 pupils who meet with a regular teach- 
er and a teaclier intern four times a week for a two-hor.r period. The tutorial group allows the 
student to explore a variety of experiences — a continuing evaluation of the program, discussion of 
individual problems which the students want to explore, definition of new concerns which might 
produce new courses, exploration of problems of the school community, and participation in deci- 
sions about the administration and management of the instructional program. 

The academic offerings consist of courses taught both by the regular faculty and by community 
volunteers. Tiic; student selects from a catalogue the courses which are relevant to him. Most 
students take at least three courses; some are involved in six or more. 

Tlie third component of the program is independent study and/or work initiated by the student 
himself. The fourth is the town meeting, which replaces the tutorial group session on the fifth 
day each week, Ihe total student body and faculty meet to dis-^uss the types of concerns to which 
the tutorial group devotes itself, but on a much wider scale. 

Each faculty member is responsible for a tutorial group, at ]east three courses, and t\>/o 
two-hour consultation periods; additionally he must serve as liaison with several of the commu- 
nity resources. 

Ihe basic evaluation of the student^s progress is his own as developed in periodic formal 
written appraisals of progress and attainment, supported by a parallel evaluation by the teacher 
in each course. Both become the student *s academic record, and can be used in whole or in part 
as a transcript of his academic progress. Each student also keeps a log or journal. To be 
certified for graduation after four years in the program, the student presents himself to a 
certification committee consisting of two students, two staff members, and tx^/o community repre- 
sentatives, each with an equal voice and vote. The committee considers concrete evidence of 
growth and skill development such 3 s the cumulative file of evaluations, the student’s portfolio 
(a cumulative collection of the student’s work in any medium), and a thesis project. Or the 
student could present more ccnventional evidence, such as completion of local or L’tatewide exam- 
inations in mandated courses. If the committee is satisfied with the student’s presentation, they 
recommend that a diploma be granted; if they are not, they inform him of the reasons. If he is 
not satisfied with this, an appeals board, which has final say, is open to him. 



iJame of school: SaiOOL WITOOUT WALLS 

School QVfQtom: Bodies ter, New York 

Da ie 0 tav ted: S ep tomb e r 19 71 

EyirolUnent: 175 (maximum) 

Staff: 1 project supervisor (teaching 

English, film, remedial reading) 
Teachers : 

3 English 
1 math 

1 pliysica] . cience 
1 biological science 
1 art 

1 social studies/foreign language 
1 social studies/remedial reading 
1 science/guidance/health 
13 teadier interns 
1 field-term student 
Community volunteer instructors 

Grades included: 9-12 ( nongrade d) 
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llic Scliool Within A School program at MLcklle-* 
town High School grow I rom tliscussions hutwuon 
Middle* town High teacher-; and staff mep'hors of the 
Wes J. cy an I’ni vo rs i ty Mas t c r of Arts i n Teach i ng 
program, beginning in January of 19 70. 'the 
genera.’ intent of the program is to reoi'gani/.e 
the institutional patterns of the secondary 
schoo.l in a more flexible, relevant, humane, and 
dynamic way so as to vita.lixo the learning proc- 
ess. Students were dioscn at random from ninth- 
and tenth -grade voJun leers in such a way as to 
provide a representative sampling of the larger 
s chool population , so that the res 1 ts of tlie 
program would he indicative of possibilities 
Cor change in the larger scliool. 



During the summer of 1970, 10 students in 

the j)rogram worked w’ith staff membfrs to discuss the organization of the School Within A School, 
plan courses, contact colleges and similar experimental programs, decide rules and procedures, 
liave a picnic or two, and deal with the myriad problems generated by a plan of such scope. Dur- 
ing tlie summer federal funding for the program was granted. 

The key concepts of the program are: five phases or seven-\^/eek time periods in the sdiool 

year, during eadi of which students can elect five or six courses from a list of 15 or more; 
student-staff course s diedule-making at the beginning of each phase on the basis of the student's 
needs and abilities; written evaluations of his performance, his personal growth, and motivation 
at the end of each phase (in place of letter grades); core activities designed by students and 
staff to create a sense of community spirit through discussion groups, assemblies, drives, and 
celebrations; cooperative discipline generated by counseling, peer group discussion, and involve- 
ment of parents in the school's activities; course design aimed at classroom experience of concrete 
relevance to students; class sdieduling designed to fit the logic of coa.'se activities; and 
democratic sharing of staff responsibilities. 

A list of phase activities gives some indication of the breadth of curricular offerings: 
Mathematical Tliinking — Patterns; Connecticut River — A Study in Pollution; The Family in Liter- 
ature; Design: How Children Learn; Tlie American Indian; Printmaking; Middletown — An Exploration; 
Scientific Discoveries and Their Social Impact; Creative Writing; TV Production; Literature of 
Adolescence; Jogging; Individual Liberty and National Security; Cooking; Comparative Political 
Systems. Students are also able to take one course from the regulet school curriculum (where 
sdieduling permits), to elect special remedial work, to take advanced placement courses, and to 
take office apprenticeship and on-the-job training in business ecucation. 

The staff takes full responsibility for the 50 students in their program, but School Within 
A School activities are integrated with those of Middletown High wherever it is feasible — in 
lunch, recess, activity periods, student council, class activities, dances, concerts, special 
assemblies, and staff sharing of faculty responsibilities. 

HEW funding was again secured for the 1971-72 school year and the program was expanded to 
include Wilson High students in a 100-member student group of sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
Staff was also expanded, and two rooms in the high school were set aside exclusively for SWAS use. 

A successful innovation was repeatea from the previous year — the "block" period of one to 
three weeks between phases, during which students took one activity in the morning and another in 
the afternoon for two- or three-hour periods. Block activities emphasized community involvement 
and nonacademic pursuits sudi a>s camping, construction of special environments, appliance repair, 
hospital and court visitation, art projects, and visitation of other schools. 



::a>v c; i SCHOOL WITHIN A SCHOOL 

PROGRAM AT MIDDLETOk^ 
HIGH SCHOOL 

/c’.v;.* Midtiletown, Connocticut 

KaJJ 19 70 

i'}:volh::v\ni: 100 

/ 5 full-time teachers 
3 part-time tea ch e rs 

( ;? u * s I L u (hi. i: 10 - 1 2 
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'Hie KxporimeiUcil ProK.'am acUtaUy lu’p.t'.n in 
the summer of 19 71, when the toachor-cooi'd ’ .it or 
and studonts enrol lod on a tuLtLon Imsis 
sponl time.* preparing' some basic facLlitios and 
making a few decisions nocossary to tlu* op(*ning 
of the scluo] in the fall* (ilic basic program 
had already been developed and had received 
the approval, of the board of education ) 'lliese 
summer pupils canvassed nearly J.50 col. luges to 
determine tlic reaction to accepting studunts 
from this ''rograrn; the majority of the answers 
were pos i 1 1 vc • 

Students were admitted tr' the program, 
which operates as a school-wi thln'a-school of 
Oak Park and River Forest High School, on a 
first-come, first-served basis, without regard 
to grade or academic standing. The students 
understood that they must fulfill the traditional requirements for graduation if they wished to 
graduate, hut that the requirements for graduation could be completed through non-tradi tionai 
approaches , 

All the facilities of the high school are available to the students, in addition to the four 
rooms allotted to the Experimental Program for office, classroom, and commons. Community resources 
are also used as classrooms and teachers. The co.st of the program has not exceeded tlie money 
allotted per pupil in the traditional high school program. 

Credit for courses is determined by an agreement between the student, the teacher, and the 
department chairman in the appropriate curricular area. In most cases, this is a semester contract, 

but it may be a series of three six-week classes in the same subject area wliich may be combined for 

one credit. Written by the student, the contract states the subject, the approach to be taken in 
the study, the resources to be used, and the system by whicli the student will be evaluated. Tlie 
approaches most often used are independent study, class study, or a combination of the two, although 

the student may also elect to participate in a work-study program in a specific area. Students have 

the option of being evaluated by a letter grade or on a pass/fail or credit/no credit basis. The 
student draws his contract, he discusses it with the teacher, he completes his plan of study, and 
when he and the teacher feel that he has fulfilled his contract, he receives credit, 

A faculty-student senate is the decision-making body for the program. A steering committee 
whicli includes students, parents, and teachers as well as the teacher-coordinator provides 
direction for the program. The teacher-coordinator is responsible to the superintendent, who 
has final authority for the administration of the program, 

***** 



.Vu/vc-' CJ' I'XPF.KIMJiNT/U. PKObl^VM 

• Oak Park and River Forest 

Illgli School District, 

1 11 J nois 

Fall 19 7J 

i.K 2 ^ollr.ayil: 150 

1 teacher-coordinator 

3 full-time teachers 

4 part-time teachers 

(h'^ades i yia I uded: 9-12 



flame of pvog 2 Xun: SafOOL WITHOUT WALLS 

School su'^tem: Washington, D, C, 

Date stco^ted: March 19 71 

Enrollment: 80 

Staff: 1 principal 

5 teachers 

11 off campus instructors 
Grades included: 10-12 



Based largely on the Philadelphia Parkway 
Program, the School Without Walls opened in an 
old office building in March 1971 with high 
school juniors selected fi'om among applicants to 
represent all areas of the city. Students, 
aided by staff, study both in the schooi's down- 
town headquarters and at local museums, offices, 
universities, and traditional schools. Students 
help plan course content and direction. Students 
and the program are evaluated on overall achieve- 
ment, as well as attendance records and changes 
in student participation. 

The program is financed by a Title III 
ESEA grant and di^' rict funds. 






***** 



Tlie student body of Metro is composed of 350 
students selected by lottery from all over tlie 
city. In Older to reflect the racial and ethnic 
composition of the school system, a lottcr>» is 
held in each high school district in the city. 

'Hie nature of Metro^s educational progriim 
reflects a number of ideas about learning tliat 
the students and staff of Metro are testing and 
developing : 

1. The possil ili ties for meaningful c?cluca- 
tion are enhanced when sucli education 
occurs in real-life situations. 

2. Students can learn from people with 
varied skills and interests. 

3. An urban school must be developed with 
student involvement in decision making. 

4. A fairly small learning community of teachers and students must be the basic unit to which 
the student relates. Tliis community of learners must provide constant evaluative feed- 
back to the student regarding his directions for learning. 

5. 'Hie diverse background of students provide a resource for education that should become 
an integral part of a school program. 

To implement these ideas, Metro has developed a five-part program consisting nf learning 
un‘ cs , individual placements, independent study, counseling groups, and interest groups. 

A learning unit at Metro is the basic course offering. It differs from the more tradi- 
tional school course since it is divided into nine— week sections of intensified learning experi- 
ences and one week of evaluation and registration. It is therefore less broad than the tradi- 
tional academic disciplines and offers students an opportunity to discover basic principles in 
a manageable block of time. Learning units cover a variety of subjects. Some deal with such 
basic skills as reading. Well over half of them deal with topics that are not usually covered 
in a traditional high school curriculum. Each student may choose those units he wishes to take, 
although he must also follow the general area requirements as established by the board of educa- 
tion frr graduation. 

In addition to learning units, each student has the option of contracting with a sponsoring 
staff teacher for an individual placement. A placement might find a student assisting a veteri- 
narian, working in an advertising agency, staffing a political campaign office, tutoring elemen- 
tary students, or observing the work of a specialized lawyer. 

A Metro student may also work on an independent study project. By agreeing with a sponsor 
on a project of mutual interest, the student proceeds to study closely that area of interest. 

Study areas range from the operations of the City Council to performing in community theatre 
groups . 

Each Metro student is part of a counseling group. Each group, averaging 18 students, 
meets once a week for varied purposes. Record-keeping and programming for each student takes 
place in the counseling groups. The counseling group, however, is both an active and a reflec- 
tive group, concerning itself with the relationships of the students to the school, to the 
teaciiing staff, and to each other. 

Finally, students may choose to be involved in interest groups on the afternoon their 
counseling group meets. An interest group is composed of approximately 15 students and a 
sponsor who join together in nonoredit activity which interests them. 



l^^arnc of pvogrcun: CHICAGO PUBLIC HIGH 

SCHOOL FOR METROPOLITAN 
STUDIES (METRO) 

wcj/ioot oyston: Ci\icago, Illinois 

Jate ijixix^ted: February 19 70 

E nro lUfXPMt: 350 

Stcij ^ : 1 principal 

1 assistant principal 

1 guidance counseJor 

2 coordinators 
Staff teachers 
Cooperating teachers 

Grades h.jluded: 9-12 
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in addiLion to the vital role played by the participating organizations and cooperating 
teachers, tlicre is a full complement Cliiicago Public High School teachers. Tl\e staCf teacher 
offers units in areas other than those covered in units taught by cooperating teachers and par- 
ticipating organizations » liie staff also acts as the fundamental operational group in tiie adiool, 
setting up the basic ci'.rriculum, working with participating organizations, organizing school proj- 
ects, and running aii-school registration and evaiuation sessions. The Metro si all is selected 
by a joint student-staff committee and ratified by the principal. 

in addition to the principal, there, is an assistant principal; both also teach courses. 

TVo coordinators work with participating organizations to establish new courses, solicit space 
for classes, and in general function as liaison staff for all outsidc-Metro concerns. 

'Hie scliool has headquarters in a downtown office building that provides office space, a 
staff-student work area, a resource center, and a staff-student lounge. 

A consulting firm whidi was involved in the initial phase of developing and operating tlie 
school is conducting an in-depth evaluation of the school ^s effects upon students and an analysis 
of the sdiool^s history. 






The Farragut Outpost is an educational pro- 
gram geared to meet the needs of those students 
who have difficulty in adjusting to the regular 
high school routine. The approach to education 
at the Outpost is changed. Teachers become 
peers , classes become round- table discussions 
on academic subjects, external discipline be- 
comes self-discipline, and the tone of formality 
becomes informal and unstructured. The students 
are reoriented to education and learning. UTiat 
to most of them has been repeated failure be- 
comes a series of success e-\periences . Many re- 
turn to the main building to continue their edu- 
cation; others remain to finish at the Outpost. 

Tlie Outpost began in 1968 with 21 students 
utilizing one location, and has grown to the 
present 112 students in four locations. At 
present, programs are offered in academic areas (two locations), cooperative work training for 
boys, and vocational courses for girls. A total of 78 courses are offered* 

The program is conducted under the same budget as *.he main building. There are no additional 
funds available. All physical facilities are donated by community orga-iizations . Educational 
material is drawn from Farragut and all but two teachers are on the Far;agut payroll. Despite 
financial difficulties, the program has survived, the principal believes, "largely through the 
tremendous efforts put forth by the students, teachers, and our district superintendent." 

As one of the first three public school systems in the nation funded as part of the U.S. Office 

of Education's new Experimental Schools program, the Southeast area community of Minneapolis 
has reorganized all the schools into an alternative program with five options. At the elemen- 
tary level, students and their parents may choose between the Contemporary School at Tuttle, 
whidi incorporates promising practices but does not deviate greatly from the teacher-directed, 
structured curriculum and school organization by grades; the Continuous Progress program at 
Motley-Prat t, in which each child advances at his own pace without regard to grade level; and 
the Open School at Marcy where there is flexible curriculum, schedule, and age grouping and where 
affective learning is emphasized. The Free School has a curriculum that those students in K-12 
who teach and l^.arn wish' to develop and experience. The flexible Marshall-University High School 
(grades 7-12) offers an array of courses and .activities in which each individual student, with 
parental consent, will design his educational program under the quarter system with many of the 
courses and activities being located in community learning centers. Southeast parents ':ho did 
not want to participate in this comprehensive K-12 program had an opportunity to have their 
children transfer to another Minneapolis school in 1971. 



:/a/\'e of progrevn: FARRAGITT OUTPOST (SCHOOL- 

wiihin-a-school of 

FARRAGUT HIGH SGiOOL) 

School system: Cliicago, Illinois 

Date started: Fall 1968 

Eywollmeyit: 112 

S taff: 2 te ach e rs 

6 Farragut High School teachers 
assigned 

Grades included: 9-12 
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Federal funding of the proJecL will he phased out so that when federal funds are tcrmuuiLotl 
in 19 76 , the scliool syiUein will he ah J o to assume the cost of continuing the program* South- 
east Alternatives is testing the hypotheses that parents, students, and faculty sliould bo involv- 
ed in each school’s decision-making processes and that the individual differences that student/, 
have mean that each school’s program must fit each individual student’s needs, interests, and 
ahili tics , 



The Free School, is the most experimental 
of the options offered to secondary students 
in the Southeast Alternative program. At tlie 
Free School there are no required classes and 
no division of elementary and secondary pupils. 
Student self-selection of curricular experiences 
is emphasized. Classes are offered on a daily 
basis and students mold their experiences around 
five instructional modes: 

1. One-to-one tutoring. Utilizing communi- 
ty residents, university volunteers. 

Free School students, and other appro- 
priate personnel, tutoring sessions on 
any educational subject are explored. 

2. Open laboratory. Students go into active involvement areas such as the graphic arts, 
science, and handicrafts for laboratory experience. 

3. Independent study. Less active than open labs, students pursue interests by reading, 
rapping, listening to tapes, and researching. 

4. Small groups. Scheduled wlien students or teachers feel the need for them — on topics 
of current interest. 

5. Large groups, A regular time on the daily schedule is set aside for special guests, 
field trips, and town meetings. 



c;’ yroai'^'i: FKKL SCHOOL 

>.L*'lOOU 6’ j i-t Minneapolis, Minnesota 

!■•a Lc .V tar ted: Sep temh e r 19 71 

Envolhnent: 70; 150 in 1972-73 

Etaff: 6 teachers 

Par aprof essionals 
Volunteers 

G'rudei) hialuded: K-12 



Marshall-University brings together a 
heterogeneous Minneapolis student and parental 
community serving approximately 1,050 students 
in grades 7-12 at three main learning sites: 
the Marshall building; Peik Hall and Peik Hall 
Gymnasium on the University of Minnesota Campus. 
The students served not only come from the heter- 
ogeneous Southeast Minneapolis population, but 
approximately a third of the students come from 
the rest of Minneapolis and the metropolitan area. 

The basic seventh- and eighth-grade program 
at the junior high level is a full six-hour 
schedule in physical education and health, a 
modern language (Spanish, German, Russian, or 
French) and courses in art, music, home econ- 
nomics/industrial arts. Half of the students in 
each grade are placed on an interdisciplinary 
teaching team for three hours each day for 
instruction in English, social studies, math- 
ematics, and science. Other seventh- and 
eighth-graders have the same subjects taught 
by teachers in self-contained classrooms on 
a non-in terdis ciplinary basis. With teacher approval students are also able to study in the 
English-mathematics basic skills center and in ’’school without walls” student interest electives 
planned by teachers and community volunteers. 



Uw^.e of p 2 -^ogram: MAl^HALL-UNIVERSITY 

HIGH SCHOOL 

School system: Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Date started: September 1971 (as alterna- 

tive high school program) 

Eyirolhnent: 1,050 

Staff: Principal 

Assistant principal 
Teachers 
Counselors 
Community volunteers 
Student teachers 
University interns 
Par aprof essionals 

Grades included: 7-12 
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In high school grades 9-12, courses aro increasingJy offered on an cJocLivo basis wherein the 
student’s parents approve the projected courses of study, selecting ainci g the many courses and 
activities offered by the teaching faculty and cooperating educational institutions. Ihe entire 
school is on a three quarter system (Sep teniI)Gr-d une) schedule with students ah. To to participate 
in various MinneapoJis Public SchooL. summer quarter courses and acti.vit.'es on an o]>tlonal basis. 

The average senior high student takes five hours of classes in the nix-hour day, altiiough many 
take a sixth class for credit. Individual directed study, interdisciplinary courses, single sub- 
ject discipline courses, and a variety of nonschool learning experiences 'ire available Co interested 
students and parents. 

An eclectic curriculum approach is used in grades 7-12, but is centered around four instruc- 
tional modes in the expectation that continuing student, parent, and faculty interaction will 
generate the relevant curriculum offerings at any given point in time. 

Mode One; Small Counseling Groups. Within tliis mode tlie student pl.ans his quarter system 
program with the advice of his school advisor and wiuh the consent of his parents, ‘flie student 
in grades 7-12, with his parents’ consent, selects his school advisor with each faculty member 
limited to approximately 15 advisees. Counseling groups meet on a regular basis to deal with 
educational and career planning, to develop interpersonal skills, and to assess past learning 
experiences. Tlie advisor serves as the school’s main liaison witli his advisees’ families and 
will meet with parents in conferences as needed. 

Mode IV o : Single Discipline Courses. Mode two courses are most often taught under the 

direction of a single faculty member in a quarter course on the school site, althougli it is 
contemplated that more mode two courses will be planned and taught at various community learning 
sites . 

Mode Three: Interdisciplinary Courses, Ihis mode is characterised by the comparative and 

contrasting application of knowledge from the several disciplines brought to bear on particular 
human interests and concerns, A group of students and a teaching team representing different 
disciplines will analyze basic data, draw upon a variety of community resources in working 
on the area under study, and will make conclusions and recommendations for further study and 
action. 

Mode Four: Individual Directed Study. With the consent of the families and teachers, 

students initiate proposed courses of study including course objectives, content, and method of 
evaluation. Once approved, the student pursues the course at his own pace during the quarter 
and confers regularly with his teacher who acts as a tutor for guidance and evaluation purposes. 

At the junior high level, individual directed study is normally provided within the structure 
of existing mode two or three courses. In high school, mode four is normally a course 
separate from existing courses. 







The Parkway Program was the "granddaddy” 
of the school without walls. Developed in 
1968 under a $100,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation, the program now operates with the 
same per pupil expenditure as otlier high schools 
in Philadelphia. One reason is that, despite 
its low pupil-teacher ratio, it has almost no 
building maintenance costs since the students 
take their courses in one of four ’’second-hand" 
headquarters in or near downtown Philadelphia 
and in various locations throughout the Phila- 
delphia area. Tokens are provided the students 
for their transportation, but they must walk 
or utilize public transportation to travel to 
and from their classes scattered city-wide. 

The program began with 143 students, nine 
full-time teachers, and 10 undergraduate interns 
housed in a second-story loft headquarters in 
downtown Philadelphia. Hie student body of Parkway, now as then, is selec'ed by lottery from 
among volunteers. Lotteries are held for each of the school system’s districts, each of which has 



I^ame of pi^ogram: PAKKWAY PROGRAM 

School system: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Date started: February 1969 

Enrollment: 800 

Staff: 1 director 

44 teachers 

100 interns (each serving about 3 
months) 

175 community resource volunteers 
( approx, ) 

Grades included: 9-12 
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an equa] nud^er of openings for the program, so that Parkway represents the same ethnic and eco- 
nomic mix as tiio entire district — approximately iO percent black and 40 percent \diito. 

Students attending the program are provided with a great variety of learning options, which 
they and dieir teadicrs plan* Althougli the students must fulfill the state requirements for 
graduation with courses in English, math, and social studios, a course in "Multimedia Journalism" 
could count toward the English requirement. Ihe catalogue has over 250 offerings and includes 
90 cooperating institutions. Tlie courses can range from discussion groups to paid work ex]>prlGnce. 

There are no grade levels at Parkway; no ability grouping. Students, as well as teachers, 
are graded by written evaluations of their progress. 

The entire student body of Parkway is divined into four units each having about 200 pupils, 

10 teachers, and 10 undergraduate interns. Each unit creates its own courses, solicits communi- 
ty resources and volunteers, and holds its own regular "town meeting" wliidi is part of the 
governance process of the unit and in wliicli teachers and students participate as equals. 

Eadi unit in turn is broken down into tutorial groups of about 20 pupils, one teacher and 
one intern. Tlie tutorial group meets daily for about an hour at a time. At this time students 
plan their schedules, have personal counseling, and may make up deficiencies in reading and math. 

It is in this situation that evaluations are made of student progress. 

:k:k'k^'k 



Ihe West Philadelphia Community Free 
School resulted from the combined efforts of 
the West Philadelphia community, West Phila- 
delphia High School, the School District of 
Philadelphia, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the business and cultural groups in the 
West Philadelphia area. The school is part 
of West Philadelphia High School administra- 
tively, but it occupies three scattered sites 
within the community. Two of the three Free 
School "houses" are located in former homes. 
The community and the school board maintain 
these buildings; the staff, students, and 
parents help to paint and decorate the houses. 

Students are selected at random, from 
among the students in the junior high schools 
which feed West Philadelphia High School. If, 
and only if, a student’s name is selected in 
this manner, can he be invited to participate 
in the Free School, but he need not do so* 

Tlie selection of teachers is decided by the 
school district, and the Community Board. 

There are no grades. Students are evaluated by each teacher in written form; the emphasis 
is upon identifying specific strengths and weaknesses. The student’s record is a compilation of 
these evaluations. Classes are ungraded and heterogeneous. The scheduling and curriculum are 
flexible, but students do take courses in the humanities, reading and writiig, science, mathe- 
matics, and language, and can prepare themselves for college or a job or trade. 

An important aspect of the Free School is its outside courses. Students choose electives 
offered by experts in local industries, businesses, institutions, and cultural establishments. 
There is a full-time staff member to cultivate and develop this aspect of the program. Fund 
raising is part of the program. Fairs, calendars, stock investments, sales are all part of 
the students’ participation in getting, as they put it, "the needed bread. " 

Another unique attribute of the Free School is the involvement of the "community teachers” 
in the school activities. These are members of the community selected for their rapport with 
young people* They serve as paraprof essionals in the school, as learning partners, surrogate 
parents, counselors, and liaison persons. 



Name of program: WEST PHILADELPHIA C0M^nJ- 

NITY FREE SCHOOL 

School system: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Date started: February 19 70 

Enrollment: 500 in three "houses" 

Staff: 1 principal 

1 director 

1 community course coordinator 
6 "community teachers" 

19 certificated teachers 
Interns in teacher training 
Upward Bound students 
Community resource personnel 

Grades included: 10-12 (nongraded) 
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Tlic family group is the basic unit of each house* Each student is assigned to a family 
group teacher with whom he remains for his entire stay at Free* School* Students receive coun- 
seling in selecting their courses and dealing with any problems they may have* Each house 
is autonomous in developing programs, scheduling, and meeting the particular needs of that house* 
Each house also lias its ovou newspaper and other publications* 

Ihe Board of Directors of the Free SchooJ is independently incorporated as a nonprofit, 
educational entity* Ihe community members of the original planning committee hold tlie majority 
of seats on the Board. Additional representatives from the public scliool system, the University 
of Pennsyi vania, and the city government arc also members* Ihe control of basic operating 
policies ii responsibJe for approximately 15 percent of the annual operating budget and supports 
totally ^hc community teachers and the outside course program. 

*lhe Very Important People, Parents, play a major role in the life of the school* They serve 
on ail committees of programming and planning* They serve as aides, food preparers, painters, and 
the solicitors of funds* 






The School for Human Services is a high 
school (one of several annexes of John Bertram 
High) serving both college preparatory and 
students not planning for college* All basic 
courses necessary for graduation or entrance 
into college are offered. Teaching method used 
is largely the affective approach, where the 
concerns of students are given attention along 
’ath emphasis on their intellectual development* 
Teachers are trained by the Affective Education 
Development Program* Classes are organized so 
as to correlate student concerns, subject matter, 
and job experience* In order to provide real 
life experience in fields of human service, all 
students are required to take a job course, 
which means they work in a human service orga- 
nization * This gives s tudents experience in 
one or more fields which can help them focus 
on their choice of a career* It also provides 
training in relating to employers and in devel- 
oping good work habits * 

The School foi. Human Services annex, which is located in the basement of a church, has 
eight classrooms and several offices* Students are divided into two sections* One section 
has two 70-minute classes in the morning and the students work 2h hours on their human service 
jobs in the afternoon; the other does the opposite. With double length classes every day, one 
yearns work and credit is achievable in two courses per semester, so students get four credits 
per year plus one credit for the job practicum. Grades for the job are based largely on eval- 
uations of student performance, growth, and productivity. Each day before classes students 
report to their advisory group (about 25 students) for 10 minutes. On Fridays the advisory is 
one hour long and student concerns are discussed in the group setting. A variety of minor sub- 
jects are offered for one hour per week for six-week terms. 

Rules, regulations, and discipline are set jointly by students and faculty and are jointly 
enforced with students taking as much responsibility for enforcement as they prove capable* The 
goal of this process is self-discipline and a sense of responsibility for one Vs self and other's* 
Toward this end, one rule which has been set by the school is: A passing job grade at the year’s 

end is required for readmission to the School for Human Services the following year* 

A wide variety of human service agencies within one-half hour radius of the school have been 
recruited and developed by the staff* The major criteria for job placements are: (1) that they 

provide a "learning environment" for tne students; (2) that they have a series of tasks appro- 
priate for high school students; and (3) that they provide sufficient supervision to oversee 
the work adjustment and learning progression of the students* The staff of the school attempts 
to relate work experience to classroom learning whenever possible. At the beginning of the year 

o 
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iJar*}e of SCHOOL FOR HUMAN SERVICES 

(ANNEX OF JOHN BARTRAM 
HIGH SCHOOL) 

ilchool system: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Date started: September 1971 

Enrollment: 200 

DtaJ'f: 1 director 

8 teachers (2 social studies, 

2 English, 1 commercial, 1 
language, 1 math, 1 science) 

1 coordinator of social work and 
job placement 
8 part-time social workers 

Grades included: 10-12 
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sLudcnLs iiidlc.’Ud Liiroe choices of Jobs. i-rom this selccU(ni» intorv.iows aro arran^od vh i cli are 
similar to uinp I. oynion t interviews in actual Jif(' situations. Tims t.hey Learn how to prosoul 
sclvos to a prospfv: tivi* employer, 

About oiK!“thiid of tile studoiUs work in hospitals, about one-hcTlf work in pvos(i\ool or 
school sett Lugs, and the balance work In a variety of social work, recreation, or community 
organij'.ation agencies. Un for LuaaLoly , organizations in the human service fields are largely non- 
profit; tlicrcforc, they usual Iv lack funds for paying students at the liigh schov>l training level, 
'llio school does endeavor to provide tokens at half rate for travel to or from tlie Job. 'Hie Job 
will serve as a source of reference for future paid employment; a number of students have been 
offerofl paying jobs by the organizations of their Job plnromont: after tiie sdiool year ends. 

5*C tV iV y? 



The Off-Campus School is designed to provide 
educational alternatives for the student who is 
experiencing extreme* difficulty in attending and 
graduating from a traditional high school, or 
who has already dropped out of the traditional 
liigh school. Its aim is to provide the student 
for whom the conventional school is inappropriate 
an alternative means of continuing his education. 
The structure and method employed by the sdiool 
are designed to promote and facilitate the stu- 
dent's learning and to avoid those aspects of 
conventional schooling which have impeded or 
discouraged that learning. 

At the Off-Campus School the staff member’s 
role is simultaneously that of teacher and coun- 
selor, His task is to facilitate the individual 
student’s academic learning and personal growth. 
Ihis necessitates that he concern himself as much with the student’s personality as the subject at 
hand. Also, the Off-Campus Schoo] involves the student in the decisions whidi guide his learning, 
vVlien a student first enters the school, he is assigned a counselor-teacher who evaluates the student’s 
transcripts and discusses his interests and plans with him, counselor-teacher and student then 

outline a plan of coursework whidi is suited to the student, and which will lead to the diploma. 

He may arrange for the student to take some of liis coursework with other teachers in the school, in 
one of Bellevue's four high schools, at a community college, or with an appropriate resource person 
or agency from the community. A substantial portion of the student’s work normally is completed, 
however, under the supervision of his teacher-counselor. 

Actual instruction in a given subject at Off-Campus School takes a variety of forms, and the 
staff is continually discussing ideas for better engaging the mind of each student. The method 
most commonly employed has three components: discussion, assignment, and evaluation. The teacher- 

counselor first consults with the student about alternative ways of earning a credit in a subject. 

Once the student has selected his reading or other materials, the teacher writes up an assignment 
sheet defining what the student is to do with the material. This is modified if the student is 
dissatisfied. Credits may also be granted for work experience that is related to the student’s 
school program and adequately supervised. Special arrangements can be made for students to experi- 
ence a subject or learn a skill through persons or institutions in the community. 

Evaluation occurs in two steps, When the completed work is submitted, it is judged by wheth- 
er it fulfills the — .signment as given, and by whether its quality is a proximate reflection of the 
student’s ability and level of achievement* Then the teacher, in his next appointment with the 
student, comments upon the work, and accepts or rejects the assignment. Rejected assignments must 
be redone or replaced by new ones. Occasionally oral responses may replace written assignments. 

\>Hien the previously agreed upon number of assignments are completed, credit is given. A grade of 
"S" (satisfactory) is recorded; no other grades are used. As many as 12 credits can be earned per 
year. 



Oj' I TOui'W’.: OlT'-CAM]»Ub SCHOOL 

."jliool 01^0 taiu: Bellevue, Washington 

(‘ e d tax* led: Sept omb e r 1970 

y yipo Urgent : 145 cumulative; 85 ADM 

ytaj'j': 1 head teacher 

4 teachcr-counselors 
1 half-time secretary 
1 half-time learning disabilities 
teacher 

'ipudcd included: ages 14-20 
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Sinco instruction Is individually prescribed and arranged on a contract basis, specific 
attendance requi remon Ls are not necessary. Hie student Vv^ith the agreement ot‘ his instructot' can 
attend class from one to i“ive hours per day and from one to five days per week. An emphasis is 
placed on keeping appointments, establishing a schedule, and being prompt. 

ilie program operates out of an older r.-*sltiencc located in the business district; students are 
responsibic for cleaning the building. Students are also responsible for tlieii own Lranspor tatJ on , 
but may “hitcli a ride" on school bust's going tlielr way. 

noth : A p rograiii almost identical in philosophy, objectives, operation, and structure, Hie li.K.S.T. 
School (Basic Kducatlon Skills Training Scliool) , ope.rates in the nearby Lake Washington School 
District. ihe materials submitted by respondents for both programs were almost .Itientical. 

j^tV>V>V>V 



i^oPie of l:rogXW^i: HOME BASE SCHOOL 

','chool syeictr.: Watertown, Massacliusetts 

Date started: September 1971 

Enroll me> 1 1 : 10 0 

Staff: 1 lialf-time administrative assistant 

1 counselor/ team leader 
5 teachers 

4 graduate student interns 
1 secretary 

1 driver 

2 part-time evaluation consultants 

Grades included: 9-12 



Hie initial proposal for tlie Home Base 
School developed from the Whiter town Diarre.tte, 
a week-long planning session in May 1970 open 
to all mem}:)ers of the Town, liie proposal asked 
for a small alternative high .scliool, located 
outside the existing school facilities, based on 
the following assumptions: 

1. That those who must live with deci- 
sions should play an active role in 
making them. 

2. Tliat people can learn in many places 
outside school buildings. 

3. That the Greater Boston Community 
had many resources which could be 
tapped, and 

4. TliaL the school should involve members 
of the community as much as possible. 



At the direction of the board of education, the superintendent directed an administrative 
assistant to coordinate a further study and report when ready. A number of community members 
continued to work on the problems presented by such a proposal. By the end of 1970 the proposal 
had been completed and approved by the board of education. Students were selected, 25 per grade 
level, in a lottery from among volunteers with parental approval, and subsequent meetings were 
held with students, staff, and parents. 

In selecting die program’s staff, the administrative assistant first screened and appointed 
a team leader and together they screened and filled the remaining positions — by March of 1971, 

A three-week summer workshop was held to design the basic structure of the school; students 
were included for two weeks of the workshop, A community advisory committee was formed to facil- 
itate interaction between and among the various constituencies of the Home Base School. Money 
for the project was obtained through a Title III grant, local school monies, and a grant from the 
New England Program in Teacher Education (Newton College) for the "Alternative Staffing Project'', 
The grant included the appointment of four interns to teach some courses and complete four 
projects — the establishment of a data bank of resource people, arranging visitations, scheduling 
and running meetings of resource people, and responding to mailed inquiries about the Home Base 
School * 

The Home Base School is located in facilities leased from a church youth center. Many of 
the courses and experiences, however, take place away from the home school in local businesses, 
institutions, universities, etc,; students may also take courses at Watertown High School, 

Pupils are provided with fares for public transportation and a car with driver is also provided. 

Student programs are constructed by the students with guidance from members of the staff 
and their parents. The evaluation of an individual’s performance is expected to be a process 
involving both the resource for the experience and the learner. The evaluations are written and 
placed in a student’s folder; copies are given to the students to take to their parents. 
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A town meeting form of sciiool government lias been set up. Tliore are elected moderators, n 
published agenda, and discusoion and voting on the floor. There arc also weekly discussion groups, 
each comprised of about one-sixth of the students and staff, co-led by a student and a teacher. The 
co-leaders ..leet weekly in a seminar in group ICiidership skilJs run by a sociologist at the local 
university. Tiie staff co-leaders receive local inservice credit for the seminar, and the student 
co-leaders receive credit in tlie social studies. 

llie parents have established a council of Home Base School parents and elected an executive 
committee that meets with the staff and student body at least once a month. 

llie consultants who will evaluate the project teach a course ac tlie Homo Base Scliool in the 
methodologies being used, and the people taking tlie course are using their new skills to lielp 
collect and analyze data for the project evaluation. 



The I^ioneer Two project is constituted as 
a school-within-a-school of Pioneer High School. 
It is open to all Pioneer High School pupils and 
students are selected by lottery from among 
applicants. Faculty is assigned on a volun- 
tary basis, full- or part-time, from Pioneer 
High School . Parents , university teachers and 
students, community officials and businessmen, 
and even students themselves act as instructors 
and tutors. 

The governmental structure of the school 
consists of 14 core groups to which pupils are 
assigned; all students belong to the general 
assembly, \dAich meets to facilitate announce- 
ments and voting on proposals for policy. 
Informal families, tribes, and other groups 
of self-determined membership also exist. Any 
member of the community may write a proposal, 
which must be posted prior to discussion in a 
general assembly. Voting takes place in core 
groups which meet after the general assembly. 

Initially the evaluation system consisted of student-made contracts stating goals, proce- 
dures, personal evaluation of attainment, and further action. The second semester the proce- 
dure was dianged to students signing a contract with each instructor for so many credits in 
each course, to be graded on a pass/fail basis. Additionally all students must write a mid-year 
evaluation report for their own records . 

An ibandoned school buildiag serves as the administration center and some classes are held 
there. Funds for the project come from per pupil allotments from Pioneer High School, plus ad- 
ditional funds from the Office of Curriculum. 

In addition to classroom instruction, there are special programs and guest speakers, field 
trips, classes in community locations and nearby universities, and community service projects, 
some of which offer credit toward graduation. 

Students must provide tlieir own transportation, either by private car or public transit. 



Name of program: PIONEER TWO (SCHOOL- 

WITHIN-A-SCHOOL) 

School system: Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Date started: October 1971 

Enrollment: 120 

Staff: 1 director 

1 full-time teacher 
3 part-time teachers 
1 administrative liaison 
44 resource faculty 
1 secretary 
Student instructors 

Grades included: 10-12 
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:iaxr,e of pvogrcu?:: HAAREN HIGH SQiOOL 

MINI-SCTOOLS 

'Johool system: New York, New York 

Vate started: Fall 1971 

Knrollmeyit: 125-150 per mini-s cliool (all 

male) 

diaff: 5 teachers and 1 streetworker per 

mini-school 

Grades i no I uded: 9-12 



In the fall of 1971 the 68-year-old Haaren 
High School was reorganized into 14 mini-schools 
eacli built around a single theme, including such 
areas as creative arts , electronics , and avia- 
tion, as well as traditional academic and voca- 
tional are^s. Each of the mini-schools, while 
offering special subjects in its field, also of- 
fers a core curriculum of English, mathematics, 
and social studies, with courses built around 
its central theme. 

Each mini -school has its own area of the 
building and private lounge for students, 
teachers, and the streetworkers — young men who 
serve as liaison between the boys* homes and 
teachers. The streetworkers* salaries are paid 
out of a $200,000 grant from the Ford Foundation 






Tile mini-school in John Bowne High School 
was set up to provide an alternative route to a 
diploma for students who have not been able to 
be happy and productive in the traditional 
school structure, Tiie setup and curriculum are 
molded to the needs and concerns of the students 
involved and were developed after careful dis- 
cussion by the students and staff. Students 
may earn credits from classes in the regular 
school, in the mini- school through group or 
individual projects, or for successful employ- 
ment experiences. Classes are scheduled in 
five-week cycles . 

Students may volunteer for the program 
or be recommended by the Bowne staff. In 
either case, parental consent is necessary, 
and students are interviewed by the staff 
and student representatives. A student may, 
at any time, return to the regular school; additionally, staff members will evaluate students* 
work and general citizenship at the end of the school year to determine which should be removed 
from the program. 



Name of program: JOHN BOWNE PREP SCHOOJ, 

(saiOOL-WITHIN-A-SaiOOL 
OF JOHN BOWNE HIGH SCHOOL) 

School system: New York, New York 

Date started: September 1971 

Enrollment: 61 

Staff: 1 teacher- coordinator 

4 teachers 
1 counselor 
1 streetworker 

Grades included: 9-12 






Name of program: MIN I -SCHOOL OF JULIA 

RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL 

School system: New York, New York 

Date started: September 1971 

Enrollment: 125 

Staff: 1 full-time teacher-in-charge 

1 full-time guidance counselor 
9 teachers full-time 
^ secretary 

1 full-time streetworker 

Grades included: 9-12 



This program, which was designed to run 
from September 19 71 to June 30, 19 72, has as 
its general purpose to provide an alternative 
educational program for cutters, students who 
roamed the school disrupting discipline, and 
who were so handicapped by social, economic, 
cultural, and educational problems that they 
could not function effectively in the tradi- 
tional high school setting. The program was 
organized with flexible programming, remedi- 
ation, innovative courses, small-group instruc- 
tion, and intensive counseling aimed at pre- 
paring students to return to the main building 
after a minimum of one semester at the mini- 
school . 



' 4 => 



Teachers for the program were selected from 
the Julia Richman staff, based on interest in 
the program; relationships with students, staff. 
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.’ind community; prof ess lonaJ aLc.iCude; and performance and ratings. A i^anoJ of i^arcMiLs* association 
rctpreson tat i ves , stuilent body representatives, ass i- tan t principals, representatives of the l‘n\ 
and tlie teaclior*- In-cliarge and the Julia Kichman principal interviowcfl applicants for teaching 
positions and tlio position of streetworker. Students were recommended by tiieir grade advisors and 
counselors, or volunteered, but all had to have ()a rental consent. 

Kach sLucIcnt in the program must attend a daily study period and five 45-minuto classes 
or their equivalent daily. Wlierovcr possible, flexibility in programming, and scheduling is 
eneouragod, such ar> adjtistlng the frequency and lengtli of classes, holding classes away from 
the school, using s taf f-doveloped methods and materials, and completing individual and small- 
group projects at die student’s own pace. All courses are inter-related and Interdisciplinary; 
for instance, topics of emphasis crossed subject area lines — psychology, tlie future, crime and 
violence, and sports. 

An evalu^ltion will be conducted on improvements in student achievement, attendance, dropout 
rates, and in other areas. 

Other activities in which the students have participated are: 

1. After school hours, eight students participated in a special program at the offices 
of a world-wide oil company, where work in commercial courses and law was given. 

2. One student attended a course at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (after school hours) 
for art credit. 

3. The Art Qiairman has given several students independent study projects in art for 
additional art credit. 

4. Physical examinations and follow-up treatment (when necessary) was given to all Mini- 
School students, free of charge at nearby hospital. 

5. A local bank has given four Mini-School students full-time summer jobs. 



Evander Prep consists of a program for 
those students ^^;ho are in urgent need of 
remedial reading and math instruction. Stu- 
dents who have exhibited less than seventh- 
grade ability in reading and mathematics are 
enrolled for approximately one year, during 
which time intensive remediation takes place 
in regularly scheduled classes. Traditional 
and explr'-atory courses are offered in the 
following areas ; communications skills ; 
mathematics for college and business; social 
studies; how to survive in our present envi- 
ronment; fine arts; natural sciences; and 
commerical education. 

There is also a work-study program with 
a local housing project, where the student is 
given extensive training in office routine, maintenance, and electrical repairs. The student is 
granted course credit for work experience provided he has satisfactorily performed his paid services 
for 15 weeks in a manner certified as excellent by the employer. Since many students attend 
Evander Prep from 8:30 to 12:30, they are able to hold part-time employment. 

Tlie Pupil Progress Report, an anecdotal report card, takes the place of the traditional 
report card because merely stating numerical grades would tend to further reinforce old frus- 
trations and negative high school attitudes. A mimeographed sheet is also provided for the 
student to list his evaluation of what he has accomplished in the classroom. The parent can 
then make his own analysis. 



'dame of program: 


EVANDER PREP (SCHOOL- 

within-a-school of 

EVANDER ailLDS HIGH 
SCHOOL) 


School system: 


New York, New York 


Date started: September 1971 


Enrollment: Not 


Specified 


Staff: Not specified 


Grades included: 


9-12 



36 
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Beginning in Septcmhor 19 72, many courses of six weeks’ cini'ati.on will be offered, with the 
understanding that the student cannot progress to the next six -week course without having proven 
his mastery of a previous course via oraJ , written, or graphic examination. 

1 

I Ihe staff of Kvander Prep consists ol. experienced teachers who volunteer for tlie program. 

Since the subject teacher must handle problems of a personal as well as an academic nature, every 
f effort is made to secure teachers who have had some experience as grade advisors. Time is set 

't aside each week for both individual and group guidance sessions. 

Tlic St. Paul Open School is unique in 
that it is a K-12 school wliicli draws its 
student body from both public and private 
schools in the city. Tlie school was established 
under the adminis trati.on of the public schools 
at the urging of a group of parents and teachers 
who developed the proposal, conducted a prelim- 
inary enrollment survey, and submitted it to the 
state education department, a major local foun- 
dation, and the local board of education for 
approval and funding. 

The staff serves as both teachers and 
counselors. Tliere are no grade levels either 
among the teaching staff or the classes. Stu- 
dents make up their own schedules from a list 
that is revised about every two weeks . Older 
students can also take courses at nearby higl\ 
schools and universities, and they may partic- 
ipate in work-study programs in local business and public facilities. 

The school has an elected advisory committee consisting of students, teachers, parents, and 
community members. The group sets policy in some areas and advises in others, and it serves as 
liaison with the community. The school occupies a renovated buiJdlng rented by the school system. 



NaiTie of ppogropi: OPEN SCHOOL 

'School system: St. Paul, Minnesota 

Date stavted: fall 19 71 

Enro I tmm t: 500 

S taff: 1 director 

17 teadiers 
Paid aides 
Parent volunteers 
Interns 

Student teachers 
Grades included: K-12 



Name of program: MOUNT VERNON TRI-C 

(COMMUNITY CENTERED 
CLASSROOM) 

School system: Los Angeles, California 

Date started: September 1971 

Enrollment: 10 

Staff: 1 teacher 

1 education aide 

Grades included: Students aged 12-15 



The Community Centered Classroom offers 
pupils between 12 and 15 an alternative to 
dropping out of school because of their ina- 
bility to meet with success in the regular 
school program. Mount Vernon Junior High 
School is one of the four junior high schools 
selected to participate in the specially 
funded Economic and Youth Opportunities Agency 
program. The schools were selected because they 
serve a cross section of culturally disadvan- 
taged youngsters with a high dropout rate. 

Each sdiool is responsible for setting up a 
community-centered, co-educational, self-con- 
tained opportunity classroom for these students. 
The class from Mount Vernon is located in an 
off-campus facility and has an enrollment of 10 
pupils with one teacher and one community aide. 




The major emphasis of the program is on an informal, nongraded coeducational class which strives 
to develop a close ’’family” structure with the student and his home. The entire metropolitan area 
is utilized as the classroom, and instruction is individualized with a no-failure concept. Eval- 
uation marks are on a credit/no credit basis. The teacher and aide strive to help the pupil change 
his feelings about himself, other people, and his school opportunities. The development of a more 
socially acceptable pattern of behavior is more important than the pupil’s academic achievement at 
this time. However, reading and math hold the major academic emphasis, along with English and social 
studies. The School-Community Advisory Committe^^^d parents are notified of a youngster’s progress. 
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Mini-courses are offered by service, community, civic, and industrial agencies where possible, 
provided that they are tailored to a youngster's interest. Ihe class organization permits easy 
exhange between the regular home school and the off-campus classroom and encourages rapid transi- 
tion hack into the regular program as rehabilitation progresses. 

ilie TRI-C program rejects the traditional approach of educating pupils in an environment 
separate from the larger community and stresses the theory that students leai ^ from the commu- 
nity and by being a part of the community activities. The basic philosophy of iie class is 
that pupils learn in cooperation, not in competition with each other. 

Youngs te’-a are referred to the class by teacher and parent recommendations and considered 
for placement by a selection committee of school personnel. Evaluation of student progress is 
measured by comparing tour major areas of growth. First and most Important is self-image. Kadi 
youngster is given an attitude inventory test which was developed by the school district's Measure- 
ment and Evaluation Section, with pre- and post-test procedures. Tlie other areas are attendance, 
referrals for discipline, and subject marks. 



***** 



Name of prograjn: 



ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION 
CENTER 



School system: Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Date started: September 1971 

Enrollment: 



Staff: 



130 full-time 
15 part-time 



director 

counselors 

certified teachers 

instructional assistants 

student teachers 

secretary 



Grades included: 6-12 



Ihe student body of Alternative Education 
consists, for the most part, of high school stu- 
dents who have exhibited deviant behavic result- 
ing in suspension from their home school and 
who have been achieving at a very low level* 
Students may also be screened for admission as 
a result of parental request for a transfer to 
the school, or student dropouts over 16 may 
spplyj or a probate judge may order a student 
to be screened for the program. Students are 
tested on reading and math achievment, complete 
a personality inventory questionnaire, and are 
interviewed by the Director before admittance, 
usually after being placed on a waiting list. 

Students usually work from three to five 
hours a day, but always at their own level and 
their own pace. Each course a student takes is 
divided into productive work hours; twelve 
productive work hours equal one credit earned 
in a subject. Language arts and math are 

taught by the Alpha II contract learning system. The other courses are regular classes in arts 
and crafts; music and sewing; independent study in math, American life, history, government, 

English, Spanish, and typing; special reading course; cooperative credits; work-study credits; 
and courses at other educational institutions. There are no study halls, physical education, 
homerooms, or long lunch hours. Lunch is provided free of cost to the students and bus fares 
are provided. 



A student must follow five rules or be subject to a "Time Out." The five are: no fight- 

ing, no skipping, show respect for people and property, follow instructions, and smoke only in 
certain areas and when permission has been obtained. A "Time Out" means that upon violation of 
one of the rules, a student is immediately sent home and the parent or guardian is notified; he 
may return to classes the following day. An accumulation of "Time Outs" in a short period, or 
a severe violation, means the parent must accompany the student back to school and consult 
with a counselor regarding the student's behavior. If there is no improvement in the pupil's 
behavior, he is suspended indefinitely from the program. He may be transferred to the juvenile 
detention center if his offense is serious, or he may be dropped from the program If he is 
over 16 and his attendance is less than 50 percent. A student may return to his base school 
or another school in the system if he successfully completes a six-week contract covering attend- 
ance, social behavior, and work production. 




The strongest component of the program has been the contract learning system in math and 
language arts. Among the weaknesses are the limited health services; low priority when requests 
are made for materials, equipment, etc.; and the difficulty in designing courses whidi are activ- 
ity oriented rather than reading oriented. 
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'Ilie following briaf descriptions aro of the 10 alternative programs operating on tlio high 
school level in lierkelev, California. In all, Berkeley is operating 15 alternative programs 
(five are elementary) and has plans for nine inore. Berkeley received a $10,000 planning grant 
from the U. S. Office of Kducation .d devise proposal.^ for experimental, schools. Educators and 
the community were invited to submit proposed plans for alternatives to the usual way of provid- 
ing the basic skills. Some 200 such plans were created. A committee consisting of people from 
the school staff and the community culled through all of the proposals and came up with a package 
that was taken to the U. S. Office of Education. Ihe U. 5. 0ffi.ee of Educatic>n required that 
tho package he reworked so that all of the experimental schools be contained in two of the four 
attendance xones in tho city, to provide a control group of the other two zones. The grant was 
approved in May 19 7J.. 

*lhe original, alternatives, those operating before tlie U, S. Office of Education grant was 
received, were funded through various agencies — the Ford Foundation, San Francisco Foundation, 
and the Carnegie Foundation. Tliese operate separately from the federally-funded experimental 
programs , 



This school-witliin~a~school was the first 
alternative to be operated on-site in the Berkeley 
School district. It grew out of the concern by 
educators ir the Performing Arts Department of 
Berkeley high School that the main campus was 
too big and impersonal and that some students 
were lost without more one-to-one contact. A 
number of ins true tors in the drama and mus ic 
unit worked on the original pl?ns. The original 
location was the corridor and upstairs areas of 
the Community Theatre; the program now occupies 
the second floor of the main administration 
building. Teachers who wanted something differ- 
ent for students and for themselves opted for 
the alternative. Now teachers are selected by 
vote of a committee including students. Adults 
and students are on a par in deciding what the 
subject of learning will be and how it should be 
taugh t . 

Students v>?ith expertise teach classes. Parents and community resource people share their 
knowledge with the students. Classes are called "tribes," and subject matter is shaped to current 
.social issues and the concerns of students. Youths are encouraged to perform service for others, 
such as tutoring in a primary school, and this type of off-campus activity carries course credit. 



I'cimc of pvogvaj*:* C0MI>1UNITY HIG’I SCHOOL 

i^aUool oysterni Berkeley, California 

[jatc 8 to 2 ''ttiu: Spring 1969 

t!yirollrr.ent: 225 

Jiaff: 10 teachers 

5-10 student interns 
5 work-study people 
Community volunteers 

Grade c inal ude d: 9-12 




In the fall of 1970, a teacher at Community 
High School took about 80 black students from 
that alternative, rented facilities from a YMCA, 
and set up classes around the effects that society 
has had on black people. Students had a voice 
in creating their course of study. The black 
community became an extended classroom. Court- 
rooms, prisons, churches, tutorial stations be- 
came the sites of class trips. The school day 
went into the night and weekends, depending on 
experiences to be gained. 

Black House staff describe the reason and 
intent of their school: ”0ur alternative school 

is for black students who experienced isolation, powerlessness, and low achievement in their pre- 
vious enrollment in the regular Berkeley High School. Some are literal dropouts; others are psycho- 
logical dropouts. The program at Black House is designed primarily to restore self-esteem in the 
students and imbue them with a sense of adequacy. The teachers recruited are those who have ex- 
pressed and demoiis trated talent in working in very personal ways with students. All teachers are 
black, not merely by racial definition but by possession of a black consciousness, A wide span 
of knowledge is represented in the persons on the staff. It is this that is translated into 
subject content.” 



Name of program: BLACK HOUSE 

Sohoot system: Berkeley, California 

Date started: Fall 19 70 

Knrollmenu : 125 

Staff: Not specified 

Grades iyxaluded: 10-12 
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Pai'onts and studant:s seaklnt: admission tn 
thfc a i ready full Community Higl\ School spent 
muc>' of the summer of 19 70 working witli the CHS 
director to create *i subscliool on the Berkeley 
High School camples, which would he different i.n 
appre )cli than Ci nirruinity High School. In the 
spring of J971, Community II, nou’ known as 
Agora, hegrm operation. Tlie post of director 
of Agora will rotate annually. 

Agora does not deviate too far from formal 
etlucatloiK The main thing is that it*s multi- 
cultural, 'file first semester and summer of 
1971 were dedicated to bringing in the kind of 
teaching and otl\er supportive resources that 
would mold the new alternative into a truJ.y multicultural enterprise. Programs have been developed 
in Asian, Cliicano, and black studies, with staff that can speak from their own life experience to 
these ethnic groupings. The student bod> is equally divided among white, black, Qiicano, and Asian. 

features of Agora in its first full year of operation include: formal education taught from 

a multicultural perspective; cultural exchan*^. e and joint classes — Gilcano, white, black, and Asian; 
use of parents did community in policy-making by a council comprised of parents, staff, and stu- 
dents; emphasis on reading and writing skills and development of creativity in expression. 

Courses for the 19 71-72 school year included: black psyclie, Cliicano history, skills develop- 

ment lab, Cliicano and black tutorial, bilingual Spanish, As ian-American social history, modern 
dance, wilderness, the consumer and his dollar, and mass media. 



64/.'. ^ ‘ I } •oj mr : AGO lb\ 

■ ' L 0 1 j ; • a iot'\ : B e rk e 1 e y , California 

I'Utf-: c - Spring J.971 
J'iKrvlIrrKi: 185 

8 certificated 

24 consuJ cants and volunteers 
if a !(ii' : >iclude^i: 10-12 



Staff of Willard Junior High School 
wanting to create a small cluster school for 
the sake of more personal contact and more 
creative use of the community as a learning 
place, gathered together parents and youths 
of like mind and went off the school site. 
Calling theK*oelves Odyssey, they proceeded to 
build a learning experience based on personal 
knowledge of each student and on direction from 
those students as to the kinds of encounters 
that had meaning for them. Odyssey found a 
home in the basement of the Lawrence Hall of 
Science for most of the 1970-71 school year and 
then moved in the spring to a large garage. 

The staff describes their alternative as follows: 

"odyssey is a school in process. It is committed to learning and changing as it develops a 
definition of education meaningful to its students. The first goal of Odyssey is to develop the 
self-esteem of students through meeting their various educational needs and encouraging honesty, 
independent thinking, and respect. The second goal is to develop a model for educational change. 

"The process of Odyssey has been to gradually move toward teacher-directed school inspired 
by a rather abstract ideal of 'freedom* toward a community where students, parents, and staff 
together determine the educational experience. Perhaps the most concrete realization made by 
Odyssey was that alternative education does not mean any one thing for everyone. Kather, each 
student has the right to define and approach his own personal educational experience from his 
position and his needs... 

"Basic skills classes are held daily. Others meet two and three times a week and vary in 
content all the way from Black Protest Literature to astrology, from English composition to 
Greek dance, from racism in America to wilderness survival. Individual tutoring and independent 
study are arranged on student request. 

"One of the main concepts of Odyssey is comunity involvement. Each student is required to par- 
ticipate in a community service project once a week. These include work with hospitals, child-care 
O lenters, tutor*, ng ecology action.” 

ERIC 



Uar^e o f program : 0 DY S S EY 

School system: Berkeley, California 

Date started: Fall 1970 

Enrollment: 80 

Staff: Not specified 

Grades included: 7-9 



/10 
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I .Vct-.e cj' (u-cyycw:: EaKT CAMPUS 

1 

' ' ohoo I e y i? i- e/n : B e rk e ]. cy , Ca 1 i f o r n i a 

j Date 3 lav Leri (as a^-lcr>y'iaiive) : Sei^temher 

j 19 70 

Kyxvollment: 175 



East Cam]Mis n contlnunLion high school 
but was included in tlic alternativas program 
for federal funding because it has become an 
option for students, Instead of a clumping ground 
for the high school. Tfie program operates out 
of a series of five bungalov.'s away from the 
terkeley High School, because it was felt tie 
students needed more individual , personal contact 
than they could readily find on the hip. campus. 



.Via//: 15 (not specified) 

I 

■ / vada s i nal wled : 9-12 

— — I 

options for the future if they haven *t mastered s 
spelling, and math. Tliey want their students to 
choices in the direction of their lives. 



Students are admitted only if they them- 
selves want to he in the school . Truants and 
dropouts are few. \'J\\en stuflents don't come 
to class, staff members go out and find them. 
Tlie staff believes that youths today have no 
uch ^asic academic equipment as reading, writing, 
have these skills so that they can have some 



Because of the federal funding, amounting to approximately $200 per pupil over the district 
allotmen-, the school has been able to offer new activities, including: 

1. Hiring college students to work with the East Campus youth on an individual basis. 

2. Purchase of videotape, films, equipment for an electronic media lab, slides and tapes — 
all for student use in their learning program. 

3. Paid professionals to work with parents, teachers, and students in small groups to 
bring about closer understanding among them. 

4. Part-time jobs for the students ”in order that they and their teachers can more 
adequately understand what they will face in the world of work.'* 

5. A year-round school experience for students "for whom the three months of summer 
vacation may only be dead time." 

6. Experiences beyond the traditional curriculum, such as t\^/o-wepk camping trips, attend- 
ance at cultural events, and involvement in community activities. 

7. Follow-up of those students w>\o elect not to participate in East Campus to help them 
discover other alternatives. 



This alternative, located on the Berkeley 
High School campus, provides Instruction in 
science, math, business, and pre-nursing sub- 
jects. Experience is provided which will 
introduce students to careers in business, 
industry, and agencies related to science, 
health and technology. 

One purpose of the alternatiV-3 school is 
to provide first-hand experience with such insti- 
tutions and the careers represented therein. 
Another is use of course material which will aid 
the student in his educational career selection 
and preparation. The activities thus are design- 
ed to be meaningful and supportive of the stu- 
dents’ developing interests for the future. OTS 
aids the student who does not wish to major in 
English, history, foreign language, etc., but is interested in focusing his attention in the science, 
health, and technological subject areas. 

Features of this alternative include the use of the Career Center, visits with representatives 
from many occupations, and field trips to 4«fetitutions offering many of the occupations relevant to 
this school. Extended time for class work^atrd some on-the-job experience may be provided. 



Name of program: 0^ TARGET 

School system: Berkeley, California 

Date started: Fall 19 71 

Enrollment: 140 

Staff: 1 teacher- director 

11 part-time teachers from Berkeley 
High School 
3 part-time counselors 

Grades included: 10-12 
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Other Ways was created by Herbert Kohl, with 
Carnegie funds, as a "rebuilding station" for 
youth wiio no longer believe in the integrity of 
tlie Institutions created by adults. The goals 
of Other Ways are for students to: 

1. Be able to articulate their own voca- 
tional, social, and personal needs. 

2. Know how to cope with social and intel- 
lectual frustrations. 

3. Know how to teach themselves or how to 
take advantage of the knowledge and ex- 
perience provided by the community they 
choose to live in. 

A. Master reading, writing, and math, and some basic social skills to me more aware of and able 
to deal with racial and sexual attitudes. 

In the attempt to achieve these goals, these things happen at Other Ways: Students plan their 

own programs and initiate their own classes. Small classes with personalized learning are conducted 
in such subjects as wilderness, urban, psychological, financial, social, and political survival. 

The community is used as an extended classroom, utilizing shops, craft centers, local colleges, ap- 
prenticeships in business and industry, and students as teachers of each other to help mastery of 
reading and other skills. The Other Ways site has been developed as a learning facility and social 
center. Students are exposed to a large variety of adults not usually encountered in their home or 
school setting. 

The curriculum stresses literary and scientific skills. The courses are designed to provide 
students with the skills needed for college or for getting a job. The assumption is if they can 
read well and have a background of scientific knowledge, they can instruct themselves in other areas. 
A unified approach is used and individual teachers are conscious of the whole as they teach their 
particular courses. 



1 name of progracn: OTHER WAYS BASIC SKILLS 

AND SURVIVAL SCHOOL 

School system^. Berkeley, California 

Date started: September 1967 

Enrollment: 100 

Staff: 12 teachers 

Grades included: 9-12 



Name of program: MODEL saiOOL A ( SCHOOL - 

WITHIN-A-SCHOOL OF 
BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL) 

School system: Berkeley, California 

Date starved: February 1971 

Enrollment: AOO 

Staff: 1 director 

1 counselor 
14 teachers 
1 reading skills aide 
Student- teachers 
School Resource Volunteers 

Grades included: 10-12 



erately so that students would become catalysts 
in techniques in MSA, 



Model School A (MSA) was initially designed 
as a small academically-oriented subschool of 
Berkeley High School (BHS) . After one semester, 
it became necessary to modify the instructional 
thrust of the subschool in order to meet the 
varied needs of the students who volunteered to 
enter MSA. Model School A is ncn^; both an aca- 
demically-oriented and skills-oriented subschool 
of BHS. 

MSA serves the partial educational needs 
of approximately 400 students. The student 
body reflects the composition of the high 
school academically, ethnically, and by sex. 

Any student, with parental approval, may enter 
MSA. The only restrictive factor is the desire 
and commitment to maintain a student body make- 
up that is comparable to that of the main school. 
Because MSA exists as a subschool of BHS, Model 
School A students must take courses at both 
schools. This arrangement was planned delib- 
for change in BHS and encourage further exploration 




Tenth- and eleventh-graders are required to take certain courses designed by the MSA staff. 
Eleventh- and twelfth-grade elective courses are designed by students and teachers. All incoming 
tenth -graders must take a minimum of 20 units within MSA. The eleventh-graders are required to 
take 15 units, and twelfth-graders must take 10 units wit)iin the sub school. This permits the stu- 






{Continued) 



dftnt to take a numl)er ol courses in BUS to satisfy graduation requirements. Ton tli-graders are 
required to take The Study of Man, which yields credit of 5 units in English and 5 in history. 
They are also required to take the 5-unit course in leisure sports, I'^leventli-graders take Amer- 
ican Culture, which gives them 5 units in English and 5 in history, and select a program offer- 
ing from the >LSA electives in physical education. 

Elective courses arc offered in math, English and history (such as Harlem Renaissance, 
Chinese-Japanesc Culture, American Political Institutions), and in multi-areas (Apartment Living, 
Creative Woodcraft, World-Wide Cooking, elementary school teadier assistants in physical educa- 
tion) . 

Additionally, any student who is functioning below his grade level in reading, writing, or 
math is encouraged to enroll in special MSA skills programs. Each student in the program is 
counseled before assignment to his program. 

^LSA teacher- teams have explored witli considerable success such practices as tlie following: 

1. Interdepar tmen tal/ team- teach ing approaches to academic courses 

2. (lumani ties-oriented courses in science, history, and Englisli 

3. Alternate-day, double-period class offerings 

4. Coeducational programs in physical education and industrial arts 

5. Math courses in which students advance at individual rates 

6. Student participation in development of electives 

7. Student evaluation of programs and teachers 

8. Student tutoring programs in elementary school P.E,, reading/math 

9. Concentrated program for the enhancement of reading skills 

10. Concentrated, individualized program for improving math skills 

11. Recreation-oriented physical education courses 

12. Teacher-parent contact program to cut down absenteeism in the school 



f^corie of program: WEST CAMPUS ALTERNATIVE 

School system: Berkeley, California 

Date started: Fall 19 71 

D-nrolhnent: 50 

Staff: Not specified 

Grade level: 9 



Tliis program serves students who need to 
learn more basic academic skills before going 
on to Berkeley High School. A program has 
been created for each student based on his 
needs . In addition to the academic training , 
jobs are provided. Tlie work is either on the 
school site or in the community. Tiie two-part 
alternative — studies and employment — is designed 
to provide incentive, the needed academic skills, 
and improved self-esteem. 



This school provides a new educational 
option for Chicano students, parents, and 
community. The goal is for all to work coop- 
eratively in an open and motivating environ- 
ment , to reinforce cultural heritage, tradi- 
tions , and values; A further goal is for all 
to be both students and teachers. A truly 
bilingual educational experience is offered 
to parents and children, including dropouts. 

Casa is run by a parent-school-staff 
adminis trative board . Classes for adults , 
in wliich students and staff train parents 
in basic skills, are provided to facilitate 
parent involvement in educational experiences with their children and friends. English as 
well as Spanish is taught to all children in the school. 



Ua/ne of program: LA CASA DE LA RAZA 

School system: Berkeley, California 

Date started: Fall 1971 

Eyirollment: 150 

Staff: Not specified 

Grades included: K-12 



(Continued) 
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WEST PHIIADELPHIA COMMUNI'TY TREE SCHOOL 
4226 Baltimore Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa , 19143 



Director of Admissions: 

This letter accompanies the application of 

to explain to your admissions committee the concept of the school the applicant 
has been attending, so that you may more fully evaluate his candidacy. 

Tile West Philadelphia Community Free School concept began in February 1968 as 
an alternative to public high school education within the existing school system 
in Philadelphia. The school opened officially February 1970. The West Philadel- 
phia Community Free School resulted from the combined efforts of the West Phila- 
delphia community, West Philadelphia High Scht.ol, the School District of Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania, and the business and cultural groups in the West 
Philadelphia area. The school is part of West Philadelphia High School and is ac- 
credited by the State Department in Harrisburg. 

Basic to the school is its size. It is composed of three units housed in 
scattered sites in the community — each unit houses 150 students chosen by a random 
sampling. In the house a student finds a familiar and secure atmosphere for learn- 
ing and growing. The student is encouraged to seek the development of basic skills. 
The student teacher ratio is twelve (12) to one with additional help from graduate 
students in Urban Education, educational consultant services, and supportive services 
of the universities in the area and the West Philadelphia community. Each student 
has three years of humanities, three years of reading-writing workshop, three years 
of science, three years of mathematics, and three years of language. 

The second important aspect of the program is "Outside Courses." The purpose 
is exposure. Students because of their particular interests choose electives of- 
fered by the experts of the local industries, businesses, institutions, and cul- 
tural establishments. Some of these are communication arts, drafting and design, 
construction, engineering, insurance practices, ham radio operation, filming tech- 
niques, lav7 in the community, business administration, dance, theatre workshop, 
laboratory technician studies, banking, housing and welfare rights, dietetics, 
computer programming, T.V. in all facets, and public relations. 

Study throughout the program is nongraded. Individual evaluations are peri- 
odically written to students and their parents by the instructors. It is hoped 
that evaluations will encourage the students to perform at maximum level. In eval- 
uating a student’s performance for a prospective college, we offer no grades or 
dass rank. Instead accompanying this student’s application is a compilation of the 
evaluations of the student’s performances with other pertinent information included. 

The West Philadelphia Community Free School is a three-year secondary school 
with an optional fourth year if the student desires. 

If you have any further questions concerning this candidate, please direct them 
to me at the above address. 



Very truly yours. 



Ola I. Taylor 
Administrator 



Walter H. Scott 
Principal 
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SHANTI SCflOOL 

COURSi: IMPORMATIOM roR:-' 



y 






Namo of Course Dates of Course 

N a (Not necessary) 

1. Describe the best thinf^ that happened in this class. Describe 
a specific incident. 



2, Describe the worst thing that happened in this class. Describe 
a specific incident. 



3. What would you like to see changed about this class? Be 
spec i f i c . 



4. What would you like to keep the same about this class? Be 
specific . 



TURD OVER 
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Below are a number of statements. If a statement describes this 
class exactly, circle STRONGLY AGREE (SA). If the statement 
describes this class pretty well, circle AGREE. If the statement 
doesn’t describe the class very well, circle DISAGREE. If the 
statement is nothing at all. like the class, cirole STRONGLY DISAGREE 
(SD) . 



SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


1 . 


I often feel bored and fidgity 
in this class. 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


2 . 


I would recommend that a friend 
of mine take this class. 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


3. 


I don ’t really think we ’ve 
gotten much done in this class. 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


4 . 


The teacher has a very good 
idea about what my strengths 
and weaknesses are in this 
class . 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


5. 


Things are pretty disorganized 
in this class . 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


6 . 


Students often work together 
and help each other in this 
class . 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


7 . 


Most of the people in this 
class are not very interested 
in it . 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


8 . 


We’ve had a chance to actually 
do things, not just talk, in 
this class. 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


9 . 


If I could, I would have 
dropped this class. 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


10 . 


It was always clear where this 
class was meeting. 


SA 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SD 


11 . 


The teacher knows his subject 
well. 


SA 


AGREE 


DI SAGREE 


SD 


12 . 


If there was something about 
the class I didn’t like I 
still don’t think I could have 
told the teacher about it. 


NEVER 


A FEW 


TIMES OFTEN 




The teacher was absent from class. 


NEVER 


A FEV? 


TIMES OFTEN 




The teacher was late to class. 


OTHER 


COMMENTS 


: (Use separate 


sheet) 
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SHANTI SCHOOL 



STUDENT EVALUATION 



TITLE OF COURSE DATES OF COURSE TEACHER STUDENT 

1, What were the goals of the course? (To be filled out prior to 
taking the course) 

A. Revisions of goals (please date revisions) 

2, To what extent were tlie goals achieved? 

3, What skills do you feel were basic to the course? 

4, How well has the student mastered these basic skills? 

5, In what areas has the student*s work improved since the beginning 
of the course ? 

6* How would you describe the student's ability to work independently 

7* How would you describe the stude.nt's ability to work with others? 

8. The student's attendance was Regular Fairly Regular Poor 

(If attendance was affected by illness or a similar reason, please 
explain, ) 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: (Use back if necessary) 

BASED ON THE EVALUATION WHICH WAS ARRIVED AT IN AN INDIVIDUAL 
CONFERENCE, INVOLVING BOTH THE TEACHER AND STUDENT, THE STUDENT 
SHOULD RECEIVE: 

( ) CREDITS AWARDED ( ) INCOMPLETE WORK 

( ) NO CREDITS 



COOPERATING TEACHER SHANTI^ STAFF CONTACT STUDENT 



AREA 



POINTS 
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John Bowne Prep School 
APPLICATION 

Name 

(Print) Last name First name 

Address 

Phone 

Name of father _ _ _ Name of mother 

(full name) (full name) 

Name of guardian 

(full name) 

1. Do you hold a job? If you do, what are the hours? 

Name, address, and phone number of employer 



Date of birth: 

Official class: 
Zip code 



2. What suggestions do you have for the prep school? (List any ideas you may have 
on running the school, subjects, hours, activities, special interests you have 
which you would like to continue in school.) 



3. 



Interview time; 



Monday 

Wednesday 

Friday 



1:30 1:45 2:00 
1:30 1:45 2:00 
1:30 1:45 2:00 



(Check time and day you prefer. We shall try to meet your need on interview,) 



4. Present program 




Signature of student 

Signature of parent or guardian 

PLEASE COMPLETE ALL ITEMS ON APPLICATION. You may use the reverse side if you need 
additional space. 
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JOHN BOWNE PREP SCHOOL 



EVALUATION 



Student 

Date of entry to Prep School 

I. Proj ects 

A. Individual 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

B. Group 

1 . 

2 , 

3 . 

C. Classes in regular school 

1 . 

2 . 

II, Employment Experience 



Roxee W, Joly, Principal 
Helen Kiok, Coordinator 



Date 



Days present 
Days absent 




Miscellaneous comments 



Credits granted 
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John Bowne Prep School 



Roxee W. Joly, Principal 



EMPLOYMENT EVALUATION 



Name 



(student) 



Date 



Firm 



(name) 



Phone 



(address) 

Length of employment 

Nature of job 



1, Courtesy 

2, Cooperation and loyalty 

3, Initiative 

4, Punctuality 



Remarks : 



5. Appearance 

6. Ability to follow 

instructions 

7 . Job performance 

8 . Attendance 



TO BE RATED ON A SCALE OF 1 TO 5 



5 Exceptional 

4 Above average 

3 Average 

2 Below average .... Failing 

1 Extremely poor 



Employer’s or supervisor’s signature 







Student’s signature 
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METRO HIGH SCHOOL 

537 South Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605 

ORIGINAL COPY 

STUDENT EVALUATION FOR CYCLE ENDED 

LioiTN^ Unit Title Teacher’s Name Student’s Name 

1— REQUIREMENT LISTING II— COMMENTS ON MEETING OF 

REQUIREMENTS Counselor’s Name 



III— SKILL LISTING IV— RESPONSIBILITIES TO GROUP AND SELF 



V — ATTENDANCE: Missed ^out of class sessions. (If low attendance was poor due to illness or 

a similar reason, please explain in comments) 

VI — COMMENTS (Discussion on skil' listing, individual development and attendance) 



I 



O 

ERIC 

MlifflilffiffTIflMJ - 



Based on an evaluation v^hich v\/as arrived at in an individual 
conference involving both student and teacher, the student 
should receive: 



□ Credit □ No Credit □ Credit Withheld 



Metro Teacher's Signature 



Cooperating Teac^Cs Signature 

• < 



ATTN: Not to be completed 
by ancillary. 

Area, 

i 

Points § 



Student's Signature 



1 

I 






4 
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f 

1 . 



ERIC 



Number 1, 2, 3 (Circle one) 
Name of pupil: 



EVANDER PREP PUPIL PROGRESS REPORT 
Marking period ending: 



197 



Last, first 
Official teacher and adviser: M 



Official class: 
Official room: 



Subject and 
teacher 


ClassvNork commentary 


Test mks. 
reports , 
etc. 


Days 

absent 

late 


Period: 








Class: 


Tchr : 


Period: 








Class : 


Tchr: 


Peri od: 








Class : 


Tchr: 


Period: 






/ 


Class: 


Tchr; 


Period: 






/ 


Class: 


"chr: 



S = Satisfactory 
U -• Unsatisfactory 
0 - Doubtful, in danger 
of failure 
CR = Subject credit 
N.CR = Mo credit given 



I have read this report: 
Comments : 



Parent's signature:_ 
Pupil's signature: ’ 



No. of 1 
Last term: 


aoints 
This term: 


Total no. 
of points 


Term 

average 


Work experience 

credit: „ . . 

Pot nts 


Mrkng. pd. 
absences 


Mrkng. pd. 
latenesses 



Term total 
absences 



Promoted to: 

Class 

Room 



Term total 
late 



tr 

TJtr 






i 
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